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sented by our ar- 

tist a view of more 

than common beau- 

| ty and romance, 

and giving beyond 

a doubt a picture 

of one of the most 

beautiful sheets of 

water in the Union. 

The whole region 

- in the vicinity of 

this beautiful sheet 

water ‘is full of 
historic interest. Once the familiar hunting- 
ground of the Indian, passed and repassed by 


the stately Mohawk, and the earth, in years 
agone, tilled by the poor squaw of the Indian. 

Here, too, in this immediate vicinity, were the 
battle-fields of Saratoga, which, brilliant as 
they have been, we never regard without a pang. 
Gates, vain, doubtfally brave, and foolishly de- 
sirous to supplant Washington as commander- 
in-chief of the American army, here superseded 
the gallant and chivalric Schuyler upon his own 
acres. After the latter had prepared the way 
for victory, removed all obstacles, and was on 
the point of retrieving the unfortunate disasters 
of Forts Edward and Ticonderoga, General 
Gates was sent on to take charge of this depart- 
ment of the army. At this late day, when the 
facts of the case are clearly before us, we are 
able to see the weakness of judgment which 


characterized the members of Congress, at that 
period, in their military proceedings. We see 
the radical defects of Gates, and the dignified 
and honorable patriotism of General Schuyler. 
Saratoga is now the great matrimonial mart of 
the country. Parvenu belles and managing 
mothers congregate here as the place, of all 
others, where ready exchange may be made of 
money and good looks for old family respeeta- 
bility and blood. Foreign counts and decayed 
beaux here speculate for republican wives, or re- 
pair the dilapidations of time. Men and women 
commute air, comfort, and exclusiveness for a 
“ seven-by-nine” bed-room, and the mob of a 
crowded drawing-room. It is the fashion, and 
people must be content. The fine old times, 
when the Schuylers lived here in princely state, 


entertaining the officers of the British army, and 
giving tone to the manners of the people for 
miles around, are now only recalled by the ad- 
mirable pages of Mrs. Grant, whose pictures of 
these primitive days are as vivid and life-like as 
a Flemish painting. 

“ Aunt Schuyler,” with her numerous house- 
hold, her queenly bearing, composed, benevo- 
lent, matron-like, is one of the finest delineations 
ever penned. The ordering of her family, the 
rank and number of her guests, embracing Peers 
of England, Chiefs of the Mohawks, her hand- 
some nephews and nieces, the good Dominie 
Frelinghuysen, the rambling Yankee, the escap- 
ed captive, each and all share her hospitality or 
receive her bounty; and all present the most 
perfect image of a patriarchal household. 
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CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 


THE BUCCANERER GF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore. 


BY F. CLINTON 


BARRINGTON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII.—[conrixvzp.] 


ISTENING to the 
glowing dictate of 
pity that possessed 
her soul, Gertrude 
rose and advanced 
towards the priest 
as he entered, and 
rather with the elo- 
quent inquiry of her 
eyes than her lips, 
she sought to know 
the fate of the peni- 
tent, whose condi- 
tion so affected her. 


“ He is at rest, senora !” 

“Dead 

“Not, however, till he had received into his 
soul the peace of your forgiveness !” 

“Christ have mercy upon him!” she ex 
claimed, looking upward for a moment in prayer. 

“Who is dead?” asked Don Garcia, with 
surprise. 

“The Signori Count Contelli, senor!” 

“ The young Italian who has been twice here : 
How happene { it? It is sudden.” 

The priest. Jooked at Gertrude, who gave a 
sign for hir a not to reveal the circumstances of 
his death ; and then answered : 

“He vvas hurt by a sword wound, senor.” 


“Ah. A hot-headed young man! Doubtless 
a duel’so! How many men’s lives are cut off 
before they get a gray hair, by being too quick 
to y esent a wrong, which if they would wait a 
while they would forget they had ever received 
und perhaps, when reminded of it, find it difficult 
t recall from whom! Time, only let it roll 
“quietly on, cures all these things. He was a 
well-born noble of Milano, they say. What he 
did here, I know not. I met him at Havana, 
and I have seen him often in Spain. It strikes 
me he was something of a wanderer, yet with 
much wealth to squander. Dost thou know, 
Gertrude, I have half guessed he sought thy 
hand ; but then I was never sure, as he did not 
seem to be in love when he saw thee! Good 
father, wilt thou sit down and take a glass of 
wine? ‘Thou art fatigued, Iknow. You good 
men are always tramping on errands of mercy 
from dawn to dark, ay, and all night, too!” 


‘The priest sat down. He was a thin, dark- 
faced man, with a Roman physiognomy ; his 
black hair cut close to his head ; no whiskers ; a 
black stock,and no collar; along surtout,reaching 
to his ankles, and buttoned to his throat; black 
cloth gaiters, and a broad-brimmed black felt 
hat. His eyes were deep set beneath a pair of 
thick; hairy brows. His face was intelligent, 
thoughtful, mild and sagacious, with a pervading 
tone of calm and unbending courage. His age 
was forty-two or three. His rank in the church 
eminent for talents and piety. Such was Father 
Clement, the confessor. 

He had not long been seated conversing with 
Don Garcia, while Gertrude remained pensive, 
thinking upon the sudden death of one whom, 
though she did never love him, she never hated, 
as she did Conrado de Beltran. Her attention 
was all at once drawn to the sudden stopping of 
carriage wheels at the gate. Their cessation 
was followed by a quick, loud rap at the gate. 
Don Garcia said : 

“ That may be for thee, holy father, for it seems 
like a message from one in extremities, they 
knock so alarmingly. Hasten, Gaspar, and open 
and see who it is!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GERTRUDE IN DON CONRADO’S POWER. 


Tae Cuban went down, and in a moment re- 
turned with a note. He was closely followed by 
Carlos, who had left his weapons in the fiacre, 
and being dressed in plain clothes, gave occasion 
to no suspicion or curiosity. 

“ What and who is it?” demanded Don Gar- 
cia. 

“ A note, senor, for Dona Gertrude. Here is 
the messenger.” 

She received it from him with trembling fin- 
gers, for she had a presentiment that it was ill 
tidings. 

“Jt is from old Giberto, lady,” said Carlos, 
who came boldly into the room, but looked 
abashed on seeing a priest. “He says you must 
come without an instant’s delay, if you would 
find him alive!” 

“Who? Who alive, lad?’ demanded Don 
Garcia. 

“ Captain Clifton, sir!” 

“Does he mean Clifford, Gertrude? Why, 
what is the matter? You are ill!” 

“No, father! this note tells me that Edward 
is likely to die—that his symptoms have changed 
for the worse! I must go and see him.” 

“No. It will not do!” 

“He has desired to see me, father. I cannot 
be withheld from complying with his dying 
wish !” 

“ The fiacre is at the door,” said Carlos. “ Old 
Hubert, I mean Giberto, sent it that you might 
not be delayed, or fear to come in the night.” 

“J will attend you, senorito,” she answered. 
“ And you, holy father, you will accompany me! 
The bed of the dying is thy familiar place. He 
would have absolution from thee. Wilt thou 
go with me ?” 

“ Yes, daughter.” 

“ Thanks, father !” 

“ Curses, father!” repeated Carlos, under his 
tongue. “The old cropped head will spoil all 
if he goes.. There is only room for the lady, I 
think!” he added. 

“TJ will ride with the coachman,” said Father 
‘Clement. 

“ A fiacre should carry three,” said Don Gar- 
cia. “I will not go, then, if there is want of 
room,” said Don Garcia ; “ besides, I have some 
writing to finish to-night. You will see her 
safely there and back, and not leave her, Father 
Clement, a moment.” 

“ Yes, senor, I will protect her.” 

“Then I will consent to her going. But it 
was very foolish for him to send for her! They 
are not betrothed. Buta dying man’s wish is 
law to the living.” 

“ Good night, dear father!” said Dona Ger- 
trude, who had thrown her mantilla and veil 
about her, and was ready to follow Carlos. “I 
will not be gone very long.” 

“ Adios, mia cara hija, I will wait for thee; 
and I trust that you will bring back word that 
this wounded officer is out of danger, rather than 
dying.” 

“J have no hope, sir. I feel a strange, cold 
fear creeping.about my heart! It presages evil ! 
He will die, sir! Adios, padre mio, adios !” 

“ Why, child, one would think you were tak- 
ing leave of me to depart to Spain, you cling 
and weep-so! If thou hast so much heart in 
this young officer’s fate, I pray the saints he may 
live for thy sake.” 


“ Heaven bless you, dear father, for the prayer,” 


she answered ; and placing her hand on the arm 
of Father Clement, she suffered him to conduct 
her down to the court. Carlos preceded them, 


| trying to invent some way to get rid of the priest. 


But his wits were completely foiled. He had 
caught the eye of the confessor, and with that 
quick and accurate perception of character whieh 
boys always possess, he saw that he was not a 
man to be trifled with, or put off with a subter- 
fuge, unless of the deepest nature; and he had 
no time to set to work concocting a plot to get 
him to remain at home. So when he reached 
the fiacre, he had to suffer the padre to get in, 
for the priest had entered after Gertrude, on see- 
ing that it was empty. To his surprise he found 
that he sat down upon a cutlass; but he made 
no remark, presuming it belonged to the owner, 
or that he was taking it home for some person. 
Carlos instead of getting in, closed the door, and 
bidding Pierre drive on, sprang up behind. He 
kept a sharp look upon the sidewalk, till he dis- 
covered in the obscurity of an angle the form of 
Don Conrado on the watch. As the fiacre passed 
he leaped lightly down and ran to him. 


“ The dove is safely caged, but there is a crow 
in with her, and the devil can’t get rid of him.” 

“Do you mean to say she is in the carriage ?” 
demanded Don Conrado, with intense earnest- 
ness. “Speak plainly.” 

“Yes, senor; she is there, and a priest with 
her !” 

“ A priest—a hundred devils! How happened 
that, boy *” 

“ He was at the house when I got there, and 
offered his services; and she wanted him to 
shrive the dying man!” 

“Then my plan has taken, so far as she is 
concerned. The priest we must get rid of. Let 
us walk faster, or we lose the carriage !” 

Don Conrado now hurried on at long strides 
after the fiacre, breathing curses against all father 
confessors, and studying how he should manage 
to get rid of him. 

“We can give him cold steel, senor, if he is 
troublesome,” said Carlos, in his ear, evidently 
divining the thoughts of his master. 

“ Yes, that we can do! but it must be resorted 
to only in the last extremity. Hasten, boy! 
The carriage has passed the street leading to the 
cigar-maker’s. As soon as she discovers this, 
will begin our trouble!” 

The two hastened onward. As they crossed 
the street he had just alluded to, he saw the light 
burning in the window of Clifford’s room. He 
smiled demoniacally in his heart at the contem- 
plation of the triumph he was about to achieve 
over his rival. 

“ Farewell, and fair dreams, sir captain,” he 
said, sareastically. “'Thou wilt miss thy nurse 
to-morrow, methinks !” 

In the meanwhile the fiacre drove on. Ger- 
trude passed the time in listening to the account 
which Father Clement was giving her of the last 
moments of Signori Contelli, and was so deeply 
interested in his touching narration of the cir- 
cumstances of the bridal of death, that she was 
not aware when the carriage passed the street it 
should have turned down in order to go to the 
shop of the cigar-maker. Father Clement, not 
knowing where he dwelt, did not of course ob- 
serve the fact. The fiacre, therefore, had gone 
two streets farther, and was just turning round 
the lower corner of the plaza, when her eye 
caught sight of the open square and the cathe- 
dral towers. She instantly exclaimed : 

“ We are going wrong, father! Speak to the 
cocher. It-is on street.” 

“Then we are three streets out of the way! 
Cocher ! son!” called out the confessor. “ You 
are wrong. Turn and drive to street. 
“ Where is the lad ?” 

“ Parbleu! I think that I am out of the way, 
holy father!” answered Pierre; “but I can’t 
turn here without breaking the pole; so I will 
drive round the square and back that way. I 
can do itin a minute, my horses are so fast! 
The lad is up behind.” 

With these words he whipped up his horses, 
and pressed them and urged them onward at 
their utmost speed. Don Conrado, who kept 
near, behind, had heard the priest’s voice, and 
drew close to the carriage. When Pierre whip- 
ped up he sprang upon the foot-board, while 
Carlos came on at a rapid rate through the cen- 
tre of the street. 

“It is singular a fiacre should net know the 
way about the city,” said the priest. 

“ Perhaps the boy's directions were not under- 
steod. But we shall soon reach the place, at 
this rate.” ’ 


Pierre now whirled from uth plaza street 
round upon the broad, open levee, and began to 
dash across it at arapid trot. At the sound of 
the wheels on the planks, both Father Clement 
and Gertrude uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and looked out of their respective windows. 

“ We are on the levee!” he exclaimed. 

“ And approaching the river!” she responded. 
“ What can this mean? Speak to the man, 
father, I beseech you !” 

“What ho! Cocher! garcon! stop your 
horses! Where are you taking us? Thisis not 
the way!” 

Pierre, instead of replying, laid on his whip 
without ceasing. The fiacre in a few seconds 
wheeled sharply round a post on which was 
placed the signal lantern, and drew so suddenly 
up on the verge of the pier, that the horses were 
nearly thrown down upon their haunches. In 
an instant de Beltran was at the door. 

“ There is mischief here!” said the priest to 
Gertrude, as the fiacre stopped, and he saw the 
light, the boat and men, and Don Conrado’s 
hand on the door. 

“ Heaven protect me! Another danger!” she 
cried. ‘“ What can be done?” 

“T will defend you, daughter,” answered Fa- 
ther Clement, seizing the cutlass by the blade ; 
but before he could grasp the handle, the door 
was opened, and he was seized by de Beltran, 
whose iron strength pinioned his arms to his 
side, while Carlos, through the forward window 
threw a handkerchief over his mouth and adroitly 
tied it behind in a sailor’s knot ; he was then in ' 
an instant rendered incapable of calling for aid, 
or giving any; with a cord two men tied his 
hands and dragged him out, while Don Conrado 
sprang into the carriage. But Gertrude, who 
did not lose her presence of mind, leaped from 
the opposite door as he entered ; for she recog- 
nized Don Conrado, and now clearly understood 
that she herself, and not Father Clement, was 
the destined victim of the assault, or her gener- 
ous spirit would have prompted her to have re- 
mained to offer him what aid she could. Like 
a deer she started from the carriage in flight, 
but, alas, was in ten steps caught in the arms of 
the two men who had kept behind, but whom 
the speed of the fiacre had outran. 

“ Just in season, men,” cried de Beltran, as he 
took her in his arms, and placing a hand firmly 
upon her month to prevent her from giving any 
alarm. Ina moment he had borne her to the 


“All aboard, and bend to your oars for your 
lives, men !” he commanded, as he stood upon 
the centre thwart. The men obeyed with a 
will, and the barge shot out from the pier like an 
arrow. Conrado then stepped aft to place his 
lovély biden in the stern, when he nearly fell, 
by striking the body of the priest. 

“Who is this?’ he demanded; for in the 
darkness it was difficult to distinguish objects. 

“ The priest, senor,” answered Carlos. 

“ What was he put in here for ?” 

“We tumbled him, sir, as you didn’t tell us 
what to do with him,” answered one of the men, 
who had assisted in binding his arms. 

“Overboard with him!” he cried, placing 
Gertrude upon the seat by his side, with his arm 
about her waist and his hand still upon her 
mouth. “Into the water with him !” 

“No—no—O, do not do so cruel a deed!” 
cried Dona Gertrude, struggling to speak. 

“Tf thou wilt pledge thy word that thou wilt 
not call for aid, I will save his life and release 
thy lips.” 

“I promise—only do not murder him!” she 
said, with earnestness, as if she forgot her own 
situation in the imminent danger that hung 
over the head of the priest, who for her sake had 
been thus brought into peril. 

“ Wilt thou give thy word, father, if I let thee 
be unbound, that thou wilt be quiet ?” continued 
Don Conrado, who now that he had Dona Ger- 
trude in his power, seemed to betray an unusual 
degree of exultation. “I am disposed on such 
a happy occasion as this to be merciful.” 

Father Clement knew that there was no other 
alternative than to comply, and signified his 
assent by a muffied affirmative. Carlos was then 
ordered to release his mouth and hands, when 
he took a seat, by de Beltran’s order, on the 
cross thwart of the stern-sheets. 

“Don Conrado de Beltran,” said Gertrude, 
“I know not why you have done this gross out- 


grasp upon my person.” 

“You will spring overboard.” 

“No. Iwill remain in the boat. I commit 
myself to the protection of the virgin.” 
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“Son,” said Father Clement, calmly, “why 
this violence and wrong? Who art thou, and 
what is thy object ?” 

“ Silence, priest! Thou, fair Gertrude, mayest 
talk, and say what thou wilt.” 

“TI will also keep silence,” she answered; 
“ byt first I will ask thee if thou didst form a 
plot to get me into thy power ; for I see that he 
who brought me the message is in the boat, and 
one of thy creatures? Does Captain Clifford lay 
at the point of death ?” 

“I will not torture thee, fair Gertrude. He is 
doubtless doing as he has done at any time. 
The note you received was written by me! the 
messenger sent by me! the fiacre engaged by 
me! And deeper stratagem than this I would 
have resorted to had this failed. One would risk 
all, and set all his wits at work to possess a 
prize like thee !” 

Gertrude’s relief at hearing of the welfare of 
Clifford produced such a joyful effect upon her 
spirits, that for the moment she seemed to for- 
get her own condition in the power of a bad man 
whom she despised, and, as she had truly said, 
feared. 

“Thou hast confessed to a wicked crime, evil 
man,” said Father Clement. “ How conldst thou 
have the heart to do this thing, and tear this 
young and trusting maiden from her father’s 
house, under the cover of so dark a falsehood !” 


“Tf thou speakest again I will have thee gag- 
ged, sir priest,” said de Beltran, with anger. 
“ Give way, men! Let us not be all night in 
reaching the brigantine !” 

The oarsmen pulled hard and strong, and the 

boat, deeply laden as it was, descended the river 
rapidly. The dark outlines of the house-tops 
in the city, as it was left, gradually disappeared 
in open fields, or were changed to forests. The 
moon arose about the time the boat left the 
quay, and its light revealed the dark shore and 
here and there a vessel at anchor in the river. 
Bat all was silent around them. Swiftly they 
passed villa after villa, until they came in sight 
of the battle-ground. Here they saw a light on 
the shore, and people moving about as if em- 
barking. Conrado fancying this might indicate 
pursuit, pulled further overtowards the opposite 
shore, encouraging his men with promises of re- 
ward. But the people on shore, doubtless, had 
other affairs, as they did not give chase to 
them. 
At length, on turning a point, about an hour 
after midnight, they camein sight of around red 
light, that seemed to shine from the deck of a 
vessel. 

Upon seeing this, the captain of the brig cried 
out with joy: 

“There is the vessel! We are safe!” 

Gertrude, who had withdrawn as far as she 
could from the side of Don Conrado, after he 
had released her form from the clasp of his arm, 
had sat so silently all the voyage down, with 
her eye upon the water, that he believed she 
slept ; and asshe made no reply to his question 
upon this point, his belief was confirmed. Father 
Clement also sat enveloped in his cowl, his 
hand parentally holding that of Gertrude, who 
had sought this sign of sympathy in her woe. 
So long as she was near this good man, she did 
not feel so desolate. She did not fall asleep, 
however. Her thoughts were upon her situation 
and its probable issue. That she was completely 
in Don Conrado’s power, she painfully felt ; and 
she knew that he who had risked so much to 
get possession of her would not lightly resign 
her. She tried to be calm, and reflect upon 
every feature of the circumstances in which she 
was placed. But the result of all was that she 
was in the power of a bad man, and had no hope 
of safety or release but by putting her full trust 
and confidence in Heaven. 

“J will look to God for aid!” she said, reso- 
lutely, and with Christian faith. “The wicked 
are in his hands, and they can do no more than 
he permits! Sweet Maria, mother! Holy vir- 
gin intercede for me. Ave Maria, pray for me !” 
With this prayer her soul became calmer. She 
felt that Heaven will not forsake those who trust 
it; and this assurance brought a serenity to her 
heart that she could have derived from nothing 
earthly. 

The father, meanwhile, was deliberating what 
ought to be done for her rescue. He hoped 
when they reached the vessel to which the boat 
seemed bound, he could there speak with him 
alone, and prevail upon him to release the 
maiden. At all issues he determined he would 


defend her from wrong with his life, if need 


The thoughts of Don Conrado were by no 
means agreeable. He was elated at his success, 
but he felt that he had debased himself in the 
eyes of the very woman whose esteem he would 
give the world to possess. He felt that she 
despised him, and he thought that if he could 
see her face, its handsome mouth would be curled 
with scorn and derision, rather than trembling 
with fear. He was, therefore, humbled and dis- 
satisfied with himself, yet the thought of re- 
versing his conduct by ever surrendering her, 
did not occur to him for an instant. His pas- 
sion for her was stronger than his humility or 
self-dissatisfaction. 

The boat drew near the brigantine, which was 
at anchor over her bows, with her topsails 
loose, and her jib and spanker set, ready for a 
run at a three minutes’ notice. ; 

“Boat ahoy!” hailed Lieutenant Randolpho, 
from the gangway. 

At the hail both the priest and Gertrude looked 
up and gazed anxiously at the brig. By the 
light of a battle-lantern, held by some one mid- 
ships, they beheld several men about the side- 
ladder. Conrado had answered the hail promptly, 
and as the boat pulled up alongside, there was 
a murmur of voices when the rays of the light 
fell on a female figure in the boat ! 

The boat touched the brigantine, and being 
secured by ready hands, Don Conrado was about 
to take Gertrude in his arms to convey her on 
board ; for the deck was so low that it was but 
a step or two into the vessel from one of the 


guns. 

“No. I will go on board, if I must, unaided,” 
she said, shrinking from his touch. “ Father, 
your hand !” 

The next moment she stood upon the deck of 
the brigantine, clinging to the side of Father 
Clement, and gazing around her upon the 
crowded and armed decks with her first emotions 
of positive fear. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GERTRUDE ON BOARD THE BRIGANTINE. 


Tue captain ef the brigantine had no sooner 
reached the deck of his vessel, than he gave or- 
ders to weigh anchor and make sail. All was 
instantly bustle and noise from stem to stern. 
The commands of the lieutenant were heard 
above the songs of the men heaving up the an- 
chor, and amid the rattling of cordage and the 
creaking of yards. 

“ Senora,” said Don Conrado, in a somewhat 
overbearing manner, approaching her as she 
stood clinging to the priest on the very spot 
where she had first stepped on the deck. 

“ Sir, I am in your power,” she answered, with 
the most touching helplessness. “I wait your 
commands !” 

The tone of her voice seemed to move him. 
It did in truth penetrate to his heart. He drew 
near to her respectfully, and said in a kinder 
voice : 

“Do not be alarmed! I intend you no harm. 
This vessel and its commander are all at your 
service, save—” 

“Then let my commands be obeyed to take 
me back to my father !” 

“Save that, lady! You may not return un- 
less—” 

“ Go on, sir!” 

“Unless you return the bride of Conrado de 
Beltran.” 

She uttered a slight exclamation of horror, 
and seemed to tremble from head to foot. Poor 
maiden! she felt like a person in the den of a 
lion, where the least false movement may cause 
him to rend her in pieces. 

“I know I offend you! But your ears must 
familiarize themselves to these words. Senora, 
you will descend into the cabin !” 

“Yes, Lobey! Father Clement, you will not 
leave me !” 

“ No, daughter !” answered the priest, in alow 
voice, the resolute sound of which gave her 


“The father may accompany you. I will 
treat him kindly for your sake, senora. Perhaps 
his presence on board isa lucky omen! for when 
thou shalt consent, there will be no need to send 
for a priest !” ; 

These last words were intended for her 
ear, but were heard by the father, who felt re- 
assured by them, and dismissed in part from his 
mind apprehensions that had troubled him of a 
more lawless course of conduct on the part of 
their captor than these words indicated. Lean- 
ing on the arm of the priest, Gertrude, because 


she could not do otherwise, descended to the 
cabin. It had been prepared for her reception, 
being brilliantly lighted, and refreshments set 
out upon the marble sideboard. 

The magnificenee of the cabin filled the priest 
with surprise ; but Gertrude seemed to feel that 
it was like decking the altar for sacrifice ; for 
she had resolved, that unless Conrado restored 
her to her father, she would take her own life, 
and pass pure from this world of vice. The 
consciousness that this last resource of inno- 
cence in despair remained to her, nerved her 
to bear up under her present condition, and to 
be composed. Don Conrado noticed the sur- 
prise with which the priest surveyed the ele- 
gance of the two state-rooms, and smiling, said : 

“ Though I have stolen the bird from its nest, 
father, I have prepared a gilded cage for her!” 

The priest gazed on the tall and truly noble 
figure of the buccaneer, and upon his handsome, 
dark face shaded by hair slightly sprinkled with 
gray, as those features and person were revealed 
on his removing his cloak and hat, with more 
curiosity than alarm. 

“ Son,” he said, “ thou hast the appearance of 
being a man of rank and influence. How is. it 
that you have done this outrage? How hath 
the maiden harmed thee? Who art thou ?” 


“The maiden’s lover, sir priest. In distant 
lands I wooed her, and she treated me with scorn. 
I have sought her over the sea, and again laid 
my heart at her feet. I humbly sued fora smile. 
She treated me as if I had been a slave—ay— 
worse, an outcast! I have therefore taken her 
without her will! Thou hast now the whole 
tale in brief! How dost thou like it ?” 


“Not at all, my son! Thou hast done a 
grievous wrong. The affections of a woman 
are not to be won by violence such as this! If 
thou wouldst do right, ere thy vessel sails, send 
her back to her father. I do not plead for my- 
self; for so that she is returned I am in thy 
hands to do what thou wilt with me.” 

“ Sir priest, stop thy prating! Once for all I 
swear to thee by the crucifix on thy heart, that 
I will never release this maiden! She is in my 
power. This vessel, and its crew, only live to 
do my bidding. No power on earth can rescue 
her! Yet Iam willing to kneel at her feet and 
implore her pity upon my love! If she relent or 
look kindly on me, I will be her slave; if she 
does not, I will teach her that I am her lord! 
As for you, priest, I will let you remain in the 
vessel. I may want you, for I seek only henor- 
able love! This room is yours,senora. Noone 
is to enter it without your permission. This, 
sir priest, is your cabin which opens to the left 
of the steps. The inner room, senora, is also 
yours, which shall be sacred to you! I willnow 
leave you to look after the sailing of my vessel ; 
and, sir priest, if you would find favor with me, 
and consult her peace, you will use the time I 
give you, to talk with her and advise her to 
yield quietly to the destiny which she cannot 
avoid. I have been too deeply wounded by her 
pride to show mercy, or flinch from my purpose. 
Lady, there are refreshments. You can retire 
whensoever you choose. Adios!” 

Thus saying, Don Conrado ascended to the 
deck. All the while he was speaking Gertrude 
moved not a muscle of her face. She sat pale on 
the fauteuil, where four days before we intro- 
duced Guido to the reader. She began to realize 
the irresistible fate that was before her. She 
began to comprehend the full wretchedness of 
her lot. Either she must become the bride of 
de Beltran, or die! The nuptial couch of the 
man of all m:n she most detested, or the grave! 
She sat immovable with despair. When Don 
Conrado had gone on deck, when his form was 
no longer before her eyes, she gave utterance to 
a low, pitiful cry, and then with a suffocating 
gasp she fell insensible into the arms of the com- 
passionate priest. He bore her to the ottoman, 
supported her head on his shoulder, prayed fer- 
vently to Heaven for her, and then tried to re- 
store her to consciousness. 

“ And why should I wish to bring her back 
to life?” he said, as he gazed upon the marble 
face, as still as if it were the face of the dead. 
“ Better, if she is to live to be the wife of this man, 
who is no doubt a pirate chief, that her pure 
spirit should leave the bodynow. She is insen- 
sible to her woe! Take her, holy Mary! take 
her virgin soul to thy bosom in peace !” 

At this moment, as the brigantine swung round 
in coming to the wind, a strong breeze blew in 
through the stern windows, tossing the tresses 
of her hair about her head, and brought her to 


animation. She sighed deeply, and opening her 
eyes, gazed wildly around. 

“Where am I? Father, my dear father, what 
a dream I have had!” She spoke, as if not yet 
fully aware where she was, and as if supposing 
herself in her own father’s house. “I thought I 
was taken from you by that terrible man in 
whom you have so much confidence, and that he 
bore me to his pirate ship, and that he fearfully 
swore that I should become his bride, and—” 


She stopped full. She heard the noise of the 
rushing keel, the clatter of cordage, the voices 
on the deck; and one hurried look about her 
told her that her supposed dream was not @ 
dream, but a fearful reality. 

“Tsit you, Father Clement? 0, I thought, 
I thought I was at home! But I know where I 
am now. It is nota dream. Would it were, - 
would it were—from which I might never 
awake.” 

“Be calm, daughter. Heaven will protect 
you. Ifeelit. Try and put your trust in the 
holy angels. This bad man’s counsel respecting 
you shall never prosper.” 

“ Your words give me strength.” 

“I mean they shall. Do not fear. Occupy 
the room he has pointed out to you. It has but 
this one entrance, before which I will sleep. 
Providence has sent me with you to protect 
you.” 

“T do feel it to be so. Without you—” 

“ Ah, my innocent lamb, without me your fate 
would have been indeed pitiful. But Iam but 
one. I can only aid you through my faith. In 
this I am strong, and it gives me confidence that 
we shall both escape this man’s hand! Eat! 
Here are God’s gifts, and do not refuse them; 
for you need health and courage toendure. Let 
me recommend cheerfulness, and patience, and 
courtesy towards our captor. On our side we 
have right, and therefore are his superiors, and 
he feels it. Show no fear, but serene submission 
to your fate, and I have no doubt all will be 
well. We must gain time by every means in 
our power. Who knows what a day may bring 
forth! ‘To-morrows ever bring changes. Let 
us hope !” 

With these words of consolation and courage, 
the good priest bade her good night, after bless- 
ing her and solemnly committing her to the pro- 
tection of Him who never ceases to watch over 
those who are in danger. 


One word, daughter,” he added, as she was 
about leaving him; “ you have known this man, 
and have told me something of his history. 
Have you any idea where this vesse! is bound ?” 


“ No—but yes, I recollect hearing him tell my 
father that when he left New Orleans he should 
go to Alvarado, on the Mexican coast, where he 
said he held an estate. But my father supposed 
he was in a vessel-of-war, and had no suspicion 
of the truth.” 

“ Then let us keep heart! Alvarado is not 
many days’ sail ; and if we can keep him in favor 
(for it is our duty to mislead him if need be), 
till then we may find means of escape.” 


Dona Gertrude then retired to the inner cabin. 
It was lighted by a soft argand lamp, and was 
furnished with a lyxuriance that vied with Ori- 
ental voluptuousness. She saw that across the 
two cabin-windows iron bars were placed, which, 
while they prevented access, preveated egress, 
should she be tempted to seek a grave in the 
sea. A guitar, books, prints, and elegant bijou- 
terie adorned this boudoir. It also contained a 
rich wardrobe, that a princess might have covet- 
ed. But her eye rested upon no object with 
pleasure, but rather with loathing. Closing the 
door, she kneeled and committed herself, in her 
desolation, to the protection of the virgin and 
Heaven. Overcome with fatigue, she fell asleep 
as she was praying, and with her lovely face 
laid upon her arm, over which her abundant 
dark hair richly flowed, she slept in holy repose 
through the watches of the night. 

Father Clement finding all quiet within, 
ascended to the deck. The moon and stars 
were rivalling each other in the splendor of their 
radiance. Orion bore his glittering standard in 
mid sky, and the Pleiades were hanging like 
golden grapes in the bending west. Aldebaran 
burned like a diamond, in his brilliant triangle ; 
Sirius flashed like a beacon blazing above the 
gates of Paradise, and Arcturus, as he rolled 
around the pole in solar splendor, blazed like a 
lesser sun. The eyes of the father as he cast them 
heavenward, on first reaching the deck, took 
in all this glory of the night, and he could not 
help moving his lips and saying : 
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“ The heavens declare thy glory and the firma- 
ment showeth thy wondrous works !” 
Don Conrado approached him and said : 
“ How fares it with thy charge, holy priest ?” 
“ She is calmer, and sleeps !” 
“That is good news! To-morrow, I doubt 
not, she will look upon me with a more friendly 


“ Bon, not while thou art playing the tyrant 
towards her,” answered Father Clement. “I 
know not thy condition or pursuit, but it seems 
unworthy a gentleman to resort to stratagems 
like this to obtain the possession of a lady! 
Hast thou no fear of God ?” 

“Preach not to me, priest. By the mass! 
Thou dost presume on my forbearance too much. 
Dost thou know that I can have thee killed with 
word ?” 

“Thou canst kill only the body, and after that 
there is no more that thou canst do, son!” 

“TI will put thee in irons if you speak more to 
me. Listen, father! If thon desirest to console 
the lady with thy presence, do not anger me. If 
you are discreet, you shall be free on board to 
see her when you will; but if you interfere with 
me or my plans, I will have thee ironed and 
thrust into the lowest hold of the brig! A word 
to a wise man should suffice.” 

Father Clement, finding that words would 
only prevent him from doing service to Gertrude, 
closed his lips, and resolved to leave events in 
the hand of Heaven. He walked to the side of 
the vessel and looked around. The brigantine 
was under fall sail, moving swiftly down the 
stream. The watch had been set on the fore- 
castle, and the officer of the deck paced up and 
down the larboard side, amidships, with his care- 
ful glance wandering constantly over the sails, 
spars and ropes, or the shores and the course the 
vessel was sailing. Nothing escaped his vigi- 
lance. 

Don Conrado, after the conversation he 
had held with the priest, leaned moodily over 
the stern and gazed dewn upon the rippling wake 
of the gliding vessel, which was lighted up by 
the rays of light that came from the cabin-win- 
dows which opened into the apartment occupied 
by Gertrude. His thoughts were upon her. He 
reflected upon the act he was being guilty of. 
But he defended it on the plea of his ardent love 
for her. “And did he really love Gertrude ?” 
asks some fair reader of this tale. Yes, without 
doubt, he loved her. From the beginning, four 
years before, when he first beheld her, in Spain, 
a few evenings after she had quitted the convent 
in Castile, where she had been educated, he had 
loved her. She was then scarcely passed fifteen, 
and he was thirty-seven. But the sight of her 
kindled in his heart a passion which nothing 
could diminish. It was at a festival given by 
Don Garcia on the occasion of his daughter's 
introduction te the world, that he first beheld 
her. 
Conrado at that time was, as we have said, 
an officer im the Spanish navy, and being of a 
noble family, xe held a position of influence in 
society that his, rank as lieutenant alone would 
not have confirmed upon him. The vessel which 
he was then acting commander of, was lying in 
& port two leagues from the abode of Don Gar- 
cia, when he received the invitation to be present 
at the fete. When he entered the stately hall, 
and beheld the youthful queen of the evening 
seated upon a throne, surrounded by lovely 
maidens, herself the loveliest of all, like the 
moon encircled by stars, he bowed before her in 


almost admiring homage. We have said that 
he was a handsome man, with a striking and 
noble air, which was clonded on a nearer view 
only by a cold and sinister light in his eye, and 
a scareely perceptible contraction of the nether 
lip, such a8 unconscientious men often exhibit 


to the close observer. But Gertrude was then no 
judge of character by expression—no analyzer of 
the face, to detect and recognize the well com- 
bined poison from the virtues. He devoted him- 
self to her during the evening. He flattered her; 
he caused her to feel that he was pleased with 
her; he used every means of sagacious and prac- 
tised art of courtesy and gentle attentions to 
make her pleased with him. In this he was ua- 
sciously aided by her father and others. 

“Look out for thy little heart, daughter,” 
smilingly said Don Garcia; “el Senor Lieuten- 
ant de Beltran is a dangerous man.” 

“You have made an easy conquest, senorita,” 


said an old baron, patting her on the shoulder 
with his little finger, on which blazed a Bra- 


zilian diamond; “Don Conrado seems fairly 


CHAPTER XX. 


4 REMINISCENCE OF BY-GONE DAYS. 


But there was one speaker that made a deeper 
impression upon the mind of Dona Gertrude 
even, than did these words of approbation. 

As she was passing from the hall, after the 
festival, to seek her own apartments, out of the 
shadows of the passage stepped a female, who 
said in a low, but warning tone: 

“ Maiden! beware of Conrado de Beltran !” 

“Why ?” she asked, with a sudden coldness 
at her heart. 


y peace will depart 
If thou love him, fair maid ; 


The woman, in whom Gertrude recognized a 
fortune-teller who wandered from castle to castle, 
then disappeared, leaving a chill upon the soul 
of the lovely girl. Nevertheless, she thought of 
the handsome Don Conrado till she fell asleep, 
and then dreamed that he was leading her to 
the altar, where, instead of a priest, there stood 
about the altar seven murdered corpses, each 
pointing with skeleton fingers to Don Cenrado, 
and calling on Heaven to avenge them on their 
murderer. Three of these Gertrude saw were 
young, and had been levely. She awoke with a 
shriek of horror. 

The next day Don Conrado called at the 
castle, and though at first she thought of her 
dream and the witch’s words, and was in great 
fear, the fascination and cheerfulness of Don 
Conrado, her father’s confidence in him, his 
efforts to please her, overcame her fears, and dis- 
missing from her mind these things, she suffered 
herself to be pleased, as she had been the eve- 
ning before, with his attentions. Day after day 
these visits were renewed, till closer intimacy 
made the pure girl conscious of the wickedness 
of his spirit, and the continual impurity of the 
thoughts of his heart. Like all bad men, he 
believed that returned love in a female is the 
challenge to lust; and that love cannot exist 
without sensuality. But he had to learn, as 
many a lover like him has had to learn since, that 
love in the heart of woman isa holy and pure 
flame; that it is wholly dissociated from those 
grosser imaginations which characterize it in the 
bosoms of most men ; that it is a sentiment born 
of the spirit within, and seeks only the sympathy 
of a kindred spirit. Such was the nature of the 
passion which was being awakened in the virgin 
bosom of Dona Gertrude towards this dangerous 
and captivating man, so much her senior, when 
believing that requited love is surrender of deli- 
cacy and honor, he took one step too far, and 
she fled from him as alarmed as an angel would 
have been to have found another angel drop the 
angelic appearance, and disclose the dark form 
ofa devil. Nay, she was more than alarmed— 
her maiden delicacy had received a shock that 
deeply wounded her. She sought the solitude 
of her room, and there wept for hours ; wept that 
she could have been deemed so unworthy as to 
be thus insulted by him whom she supposed the 
soul of honor; wept that the noble form on 
which she was about to lean, the oak about 
which she was ready to entwine, should turn to 
a serpent! should seek to destroy, rather than 
to honor and protect. 

It was in vain Don Conrado sought an inter- 
view with the insulted and high-souled girl. His 
notes she returned unopened ; and when Don 
Garcia, to whom Don Conrado made an appeal, 


well knowing the daughter had too much pride 
to tell the father the real truth, endeavored to 
reconcile them, she was firm in refusing ever to 

Atlength he departed in his ship. He was 
gone a year. During this period the witch wo- 
man had seen her and unfolded to her the real 
character of Don Conrado, for she had been his 
foster-mother. She told her how he had slain 
in a quarrel. in boyhood, her own son, his foster- 
brother. How, as a young man, he had wronged 
the helpless, and tyrannized, as a man, over those 
who were in his power. She then ‘alluded to 
some stories that had of late got abroad, of his 
having replenished his wasted coffers by means 
unbecoming an officer; and that he had been 
arrested after his departure from the castle, after 
the fete, by the queen’s order. This intelligence 
had also been communicated to Don Garcia, 


from other sources; but it was also stated that 
he had acquitted himself. This, however, was 
not the case. The queen, however, out of re- 
gard to the reputation of her officers, did not 
publicly condemn him ; but having admonished 


him, suspended him for a year. During this 
yeer,.his time was passed chiefly in Turkey, 
where it was said, with truth, that he became 
partner with a Greek buccaneer. This mode of 
life so chimed with his tastes, that after he re- 
turned to Spain and took command of a small 
sloop-of-war, he felt a strong disposition to bue- 
caneer in the queen’s vessel. But he resisted it 
for a time, and sailed to revisit Dona Gertrude. 
Bat he found that time had only served to in- 
crease the distance between them. He, there- 
fore, reluctantly and angrily took his departure, 
and in this mood, after a few weeks, yielded to 
the temptation to take the vessel freighted with 
silver, we have already alluded to. With this 
wealth, he resolved to resign the service, in which, 
he well knew, he could not remain when his 
crime became known. But his resignation did 
not shield him from the displeasure of the 
erown. He was banished from Spain, and his 
estates confiscated, and even the silver he had 
captured, seized and taken from him. This step 
only was wanted to complete his transformation 
into a buccaneer. With a small vessel, manned 
by a score or two of those desperadees that can 
always be picked up in the maritime towns of 
the Mediterranean, he sailed on adventures at 
sea. After making several bold captures in the 
vicinty of the straits, and finding that he was 
being noticed by inquisitive cruisers, he took to 
the bay of Biscay, where he captured a French 
gun-brig by stratagem, and deserting his smaller 
vessel, he hoisted his flag upon her, keeping as 
many of her crew as chose to sail under it, and 
landing the rest near Bordeaux. He now placed 
himself in the track of English vessels, captured 
two brigs, but without much profit. He then 
scoured the Irish channel, entered the North Sea, 
and after various adventures, and but little gold, 
he squared away his yards and steered towards 
the equator. Here the idea occurred to him of 
capturing slave ships, when near the Brazilian 
coast, and disposing of the cargoes himself in 
the Rio Janeiro market. He found this a profit- 
able speculation for a gentleman in his circum- 
stances; and after continuing it a year and a 
half, he amassed so much wealth, that he resolved 
to go to the island of Cuba, purchase an estate, 
and spend there the rest of his days. But as 
they approached Cuba, he was fallen in with by 
an English cruiser, who gave chase. The Eng- 
lishman, coming within gun range, fired a shot 
into her, and caused her to leak so badly that 
they had to run her ashore on the south side 
of the island in the night, which fortunately 
came on in time to conceal them from the foe. 
The brig had td be burned the next day, but not 
before he took from her the mest of his money, 
some of it not being able to be reached on ac- 
count of the depth of water in the hold. Witha 
part of the money he went to Havana and pur- 
chased the beautiful vessel which he named the 
brigantine. In her he continued his old bucca- 
neering, in order to replace by capture the wealth 
he had been compelled to leave in the vessel he 
had lost. 

For more than a year, under the name of 
Captain Belt, he cruised about the Caribbean 
Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and even once crossed 
the ocean, in a long chase of a Mexican silver 
ship, and boldly entering the straits of Gibraltar, 
landed near the castle of Don Garcia, with the 
daring intention of carrying off Dona Gertrude. 
Upon finding she had, with her father, left Spain 
to reside on their estates in Cuba, he once more 
spread his sails for the western world, in the 
track of Columbus. 

On reaching Cuba, he learned that Don Gar- 
cia had been banished on the suspicion of having 
favored the invasion ; and having learned whither 
he had gone, he set sail for New Orleans; hut 
not until he had landed on the southwestern 


shores of the Gulf, in order to look after a de- 
posit of gold and silver, which he had placed in 
a deserted stone temple of the Aztecs, that stood 
romantically situated upon a promontory, and 
which few seldom visited, except fishermen from 
Alvarado, and these only when compelled by a 
storm to put in there; for there were traditions, 
by no means of a pleasant character, connected 
with the majestic and hoary ruin. It was from 
this place that the brigantine took her departure, 
and which she had left five days before the eve- 
ning we first discovered her approaching, under 
shortened sail, the Balize of the Mississippi. 

We have already seen the result of Don Con- 
rado’s visit to the city, and leaying him, leaning 
over the taffrail of his vessel, forming plans of 
triumph and of delight jn the possession of his 


lovely captive, we will let the brigantine go on 


her way down the river, and enter upon the open 
Gulf, across which, we leave her to steer her 
course for the temple of the sun. 

The reader will have missed from the vessel 
one ef the personages of our tale, and has, no — 
doubt, been expecting him to make his appear- 
ance in the preceding scenes. We allude to 
Guido. It will be recollected that, having en- 
tered into an engagement to paint a miniature 
of Dona Gertrude, he went to his hotel, intending, 
the ensuing day, to call on Captain Clifford. 
This call was made, and Clifford received him 
with that warmth of friendship which had sprung 
up mutually in their breasts, the day before. 

“T have written a note to the lady, senor,” 
said Clifford, who was on this day so well as to 
be able to sit up, supported by pillows. “She 
has promised her consent, and you are to go to 
the house this day ; but it must be managed very 
privately, as she wishes, when the picture is 
completed, to surprise her father with it. You 
will, therefore, at twelve o’clock, follow a ser- 
vant, who will be here to guide you to her resi- 
dence. Are your pencils ready ?” 

“ All ready, senor captain,” answered Guido, 
who felt no little interest in carrying out an ad- 
venture that seemed to promise so much ro- 
mance. At twelve o'clock Gaspar arrived from 
Dona Gertrude, and Guido, taking leave of his 
friend, was conducted by the faithful Cuban ser- 
vant to the Casa Grande. He was ushered into 
the drawing-room, and after waiting a few mo- 
ments, Gaspar showed him into her boudoir. 
Gertrude, on beholding so handsome a young 
man, started with some confusion, and seemed 
as surprised as if she did not look for his coming. 
Clifford had merely said that “an artist of 
merit” was to call to take her picture; and her 
imagination conjured up a middle-aged, sedate 
person, bald-headed, with spectacles. She could 
hardly believe Gaspar, until he repeated twice 
that it was the painter. She then received him 
with charming courtesy, and although still em- 
barrassed to see so handsome a youth seat him- 
self before her and gaze into her face and into 
her eyes, she tried to submit to it with gravity, 
for the sake of Clifford. 

An hour passed. Don Garcia had gone out 
with de Beltran to dine, and they were not in- 
terrupted. In that hour they became very well 
acquainted, and there is no kind of doubt but 
they would have fallen in love, if Gertrude’s 
heart had not been immovably pre-occupied by 
the indelible image, deeper limned than artist’s 
pencil could paint, of Edward Clifford, and if 
his heart also had} not months before been 
taken captive by a beautiful American girl, 
whom he had met at Havana. 

Guido, on returning to Clifford, was in raptures 
at the grace an@ beauty of his sitter; and indeed 
spoke so enthusiastically, that it all at once 
struck him that Clifford might be inclined to 
look upon him in some sort asarival. He, 
therefore, on his next visit, before going to Casa 
Grande, took occasion to inform him of his ex- 
isting attachment to an almost unknown Ameri- 
can girl, whom he had met seven months before 
in Cuba, and whose image had never been absent 
from his thoughts. Clifford could not help con- 
gratulating him upon their happiness, and said 
that he trusted it would be completed by his 
union, some day, with the lovely object of his 
attachment. 

“ Ah, senor captain,” sighed Guido, “I dare 
not hope. Iam poor. She is an heiress, I have 
heard. She was the niece of a commodore, who 
was there with his frigate. It was at the opera I 


beheld her. I satin the next box. She let fall 
by accident her fan into the box where I sat. I 
picked it up, and when I returned it, our eyes 
met! During an interlude I noticed she stole a 


glance towards me. From some cause there was 


an uproar in the vestibule as se was leaving for 
the carriage, leaning on her uncle’s arm. She 
got separated from her protector, and before he 
could rescue her, several men had rushed be- 
tween them. I drew her arm in mine, and es- 
corted her to the street, with no little difficulty. 
At the carriage I received her’s and her father’s 
thanks. They left Havana the next day, and I 
have not seen her since.” 

“ And her name ?” 

“TI only know that it is Mary. But I have her 
pecture. I took it from memory. I wear it next 
my heart!” As he spoke, he took a locket from 


‘his bosom, and showed it to Clifford. 


Glancing at the face, he exclaimed: “ It is 
my sister, Guido! It is my sister Mary. He was 
my uncle, the commodore. Let us be brothers !”) 

[TO BR CONTINURD.] 
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STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


MR. A. C. HOBBS, THE YANKEE LOCKSMITH. 


The portrait herewith given is that of Mr. A. 
C. Hobbs, the Bostonian who has succeeded in 
picking the most intricate of the English Bank 
Locks at London, and who has himself con- 
structed a lock which he defies the world to 
open without the key belonging to it. Mr. 


Hobbs is a real live Yankee, and though but an 
humble mechanic, making no extraordinary 
claim as a machinist or otherwise, has suddenly 
become the lion of the metropolis and the puzzle 
of all workers in locks, throughout the British 
dominions. 


STATUE OF FREDERICK. 

This splendid statue of Frederick the Great, 
at Berlin, just completed and raised to its posi- 
tion, is very faithfully represented herewith. It 
consists of a granite pedestal 25 feet in height, 
presenting on each face bronze groups of the 
great military commanders of the Seven Years’ 
/War, on foot and horseback, all the size of life, 
and all portraits, in high relief. The most prom- 


inent figures are those of his four best Generals 
the Duke of Brunswick, afterwards the comman- 
der of the allies against Dumouriez and the 
French Convention, Prince Heinrich of Prussia, 
General Seydlitz, and General Ziethen. The 
standing figures are not selected wholly accord- 
ing to their rank, but have been taken on account 
of the honorable record of their deeds or services 
in the letters, despatches and works of the king. 


WYLD’S MODEL OF THE EARTH. 

The gigantic globe of Mr. James Wyld, M. P. 
now opened in Leicester square, is modelled on 
a scale of ten geographical miles to an inch hor- 
izontal, and it is one mile to an inch vertical, 
the diameter being sixty feet. By means of a 
gradual ascent at different stages, this figure of 
the earth, with its mountain and valley, sea and 
river, may be viewed from a moderate distance. 


The objects just mentioned are represented by 
numberless raised blocks, and castings in plas- 
ter, figured on the interior concave of the sphere, 
the fittings up of which must have been both 
difficult and expensive. The President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in his late address, 
stated that Mr. Wyld was good enough to show 
and explain to him the whole of his undertaking, 
with which he was both surprised and pleased. 


WYLD’S MODEL OF THE EARTH, NOW EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


LONDON. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
TAKING COMFORT: 


oR, 
AUNT BETSEY’S EXPERIENCES. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


comfort” is surely one of the 

most ambiguous phrases in our lan- 
guage, for the meaning of the words depends so 
entirely upon the character, occupations and 
tastes of the person who uses them, that the ex- 
pression is often made to convey the most con- 
tradictory ideas. The merchant, immersed in 
the cares and perplexities attendant on the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, rejoices when he can for 
a few days cast off his burdens, and in the re- 
tirement of the country, expresses his satisfac- 
tion that he can “take a little comfort.” 


The ambitious clerk, having by untiring indus- 
try at length succeeded in opening business for 
himself, looks back upon his former dependent 
situation with contempt, and says he shall “now 
take some comfort.” 

The poor student, wearied with his unceasing 
exertions to obtain the means of gratifying his 
ardent thirst for knowledge, forgets the labors of 
the day and takes comfort as he pursues his night- 
ly studies ; while the gay collegian, urged on in 
the path of learning by ambitious friends, longs 
for the time when he can throw his books to the 
winds, and says that he shall then begin to “take 
comfort.” 

The fashionable wife and mother hurries her 
children to the nursery, and consigning them to 
the care of attendants, plunges into the follies of 
the day, and there “ takes her comfort ;” while in 
a more humble sphere, we see the busy matron 
after the various household duties are performed, 
gladly take the babe frem the arms of the weary 
elder sister, exclaiming: “Now, darling, my 
work is done, and we will take a little comfort.” 

But it would be useless to enumerate the va- 
rious ways of taking comfort ; and, indeed, they 
are innumerable ; extending to the highest and 
pures. pleasures of which the human heart is sus- 
ceptible, from the merely animal delight experi- 
enced by those half animated beings whom we 
sometimes see with their feet upon the fender, 
their chairs tipped back to an almost alarming 
degree, a cigar in their mouths, and a tumbler 
of brandy at their side, taking what appears to 
their unenlightened minds as the very essence of 
comfort. 

Aunt Betsey’s experiences may perhaps be the 
means of throwing a ray of light on the true 
meaning of the word. 

She was one of those quiet, useful beings, who, 
in the most gentle and unobtrusive manner, con- 
trive to do a world of good tostheir fellow-beings. 
Having never taken the duties of married life 
upon herself, she had leisure to attend to the 
wants of others, and the whole neighborhood 
had learned to prize her services. No onecould 
step so gently in the sick room, arrange the pil- 
lows so skilfully, and soothe the nervous or suf- 
fering patient to rest ; no one had such a remark- 
able knack of quieting the noisy children, and 
making them good and happy; and when the 
house was turned upside down by the arrival ef 
an unexpected troop of visitors, the perplexed 
housekeeper thought herself most fortunate if 
Aunt Betsey’s services could be secured. Then 
all went smoothly ; company was no longer a 
trouble, and a thousand little difficulties vanished 
before her magic smile and busy hands. 

No one could be happier than Aunt Betsey. 
She seemed to enjoy everybody and everything ; 
but we all take strange fancies sometimes, and 
the good lady once took it into her head that it 
was rather a pity, as she had a snug little for- 
tune of her own, that she should remain all her 
life at the beck and call of any one who stood 
in need of her aid; and finally declared that she 
intended to begin to “take a little comfort,”— 
she should travel about and see a litile of the 
world. 

At the time that she made this declaration, | 
Aunt Betsey had been passing the winter months 

in the family of her brother, whose invalid wife, 
with five ehildren and small means, found her 
sister-in-law perfectly invaluable, and heard her 
resolution with consternation. But all her en- 
treaties that she would remain with them through 
the summer at least, were unavailing; Aunt 
Betsey had steeled her heart against all persua- 
sive arguments, and even the tearful pleadings 


of her pet and darling, little Willie, were dis- 
regarded. 


Her brother, when appealed to, declared that 
Betsey was right. She had helped others long 
enough, and it was but fair that she should begin 
to enjoy life a little. 

The next question was, “ What should she 
do?” It was sometime before Aunt Betsey 
could answer this satisfactorily, but it was at 
length decided that she should, in the first place, 
yisit some of her rich relations, who resided in 
one of our largest cities, and who had occasion- 
ally favored their country friends with a few 
lines, showing that they still remembered their 
existence, and had even expressed a hope that 
they should one day meet. 

“ No doubt they will be delighted to see me,” 
exclaimed Aunt Betsey; “and it will be such a 
pleasant surprise, for I will not let them know I 
am coming. I shall certainly enjoy my visit ex- 
ceedingly, for Mr. Melville is very wealthy, and 
they live in such grand style, and Lucy isa 
fashionable lady now, although she was brought 
up like one of us.” 

The journey seemed a great undertaking for 
Aunt Betsey, for she would be obliged to pass 
one night in a steamboat, and nearly the whole 
of a day in the cars; and having passed the 
greater part of her long life in her native village, 
and being quite unacquainted with steamboat 
navigation and railroads, she very naturally felt 
a kind of dread of these modes of travelling, 
which somewhat checked the joy which she 
would otherwise have experienced as the time 
for her departure drew near. 

The important day at length arrived. Each 
trunk and band-box packed with due care, were 
safely deposited on the rumbling stage-coach, 
which was to carry our traveller the first twenty 
miles of her destined route. 

The driver, with his whip in hand, was it~™* 
tiently waiting for Aunt Betsey’s final adieus. — 
the numerous friends who had assembled to wit- 
ness her departure. Such shaking of hands, and 
kissing, and crying, were seldom seen before; 
and when at last the good lady broke away from 
the weeping children, and took her seat in the 
coach, the tears were streaming down her own 
cheeks, and she exclaimed involuntarily : 

“J declare, children, I shall not take a bit of 
comfort until I see you again !” 

But the remembrance that the very object of 
her journey was to “take comfort,” checked the 
expression of her feelings, and smiling through 
her tears, she endeavored to nod a cheerful 


| “good-by,” as the impatient coachman applied 


the whip to his horses, anxious to make up for 
lost time. In another moment the rattling vehi- 
cle was moving swiftly along, and soon all fami- 
liar faces had passed from view. 

There is certainly little comfort in travelling 
over a rough road, particularly when the coach 
contains but few passengers, as was the case on 
the day when Aunt Betsey commenced her tray- 
els. One young girl on her return to boarding- 
school, and a middle aged gentleman of few 
words and unprepossessing appearance, were her 
only companions, and their weight proved quite 
insufficient to prevent their feeling sensibly the 
rude jolts which the coach received as it passed 
hastily over the large stones, or sunk in the deep 
ruts which we-often find in country roads. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that they 
drew near the end of their journey ; and when 
their unpleasant mode of travelling was ex- 
changed for pleasant seats in the easy and swift- 
ly moving cars, the relief experienced was so 
great that Aunt Betsey’s exclamation—“ Well, 
now we shall really take some comfort,”—was 
not at all inappropriate, and received a cordial 
assent from the young lady, and even an affirm- 
ative nod from the silent gentleman. 

This was Aunt Betsey’s first experience of the 
great moving power of steam ; and her wonder 
and delight found vent in sundry ejaculations, 
such as, “ Well I never; this beats all. I hope 
our heads will stay on our shoulders. The birds 
are nothing to us,” etc., expressions of surprise 
which were very amusing to her fellew-pas- 
sengers, to whom such wonders had become 

Her constant anxiety as to the safety of this 
new conveyance, somewhat abated her delight, 
however. The shrill whistle could not blow, 
the cars abate their speed, or the conductor pass 
hastily from one car to another, without exciting 
her fears that the “locomotive had burst ;” and 
those around her tried in vain to convince her 
that there was little danger of such an explo- 
sion. She had read of “terrible accidents on the 
railroads,” and the remembrance of them seemed 
ever present now that she was actually travel- 
ling in this way herself. 


But as she became more accustomed to her 
new situation she resumed her usual quietness 
of demeanor, and before they reached the place 
where they were to take the boat, no one would 
have suspected from her manners that she had 
never before been fifty miles from her native 
home. 

The splendor of the ladies’ cabin and the sa- 
loon, did, indeed, exceed anything which her 


imagination had portrayed; but she contented — 


herself with mental expressions of admiration ; 
and after a thorough survey of everything that 
she deemed worth seeing, she prepared for her 
night’s rest, having satisfied her appetite with a 
moderate repast from her carpet-bag which quite 
obviated the necessity of paying fifty cents for a 
supper. 

It was pleasant enough to lie in the snug little 
berth, and watch the various forms that were 
moving to and fro in the cabin ; but this plea- 
sure could not last long. The night was rough, 
and the horrors of sea-sickness prevailed, and 
long before midnight, the cabin presented a sad 
though somewhat ludicrous scene. The poor 
chambermaids were hurrying around, endeavor- 
ing to aid the sufferers, and Aunt Betsey felt an 
almost irresistible impulse to offer her services to 


her nearest companions ; but the fear that if she 
left her comfortable berth and attempted to walk 
around, she would be attacked in a similar man- 
ner, restrained her benevolent feelings; and for 
almost the first time in her life, she allowed a 
regard for self to predominate, and resolutely 
closed her eyes, determined not to forget the ob- 
ject of her journey, but to take all the comfort 
she could, without regard to other people. 

It was in vain, however. Aunt Betsey was so 
constituted that she could not remain indifferent 
to the sufferings of those around her. True, she 
could close her eyes, but the sense of hearing 
still remained active ; and it was not long before 
sympathy with her neighbors gave place to sor- 
row for herself, for she too was numbered among 
the victims of sea sickness; and all unused to 
the horrible sensations which assailed her, she 
really imagined that her end was approaching. 

There was little comfort in this state, it must 
be confessed, but fortunately it could not endure 
forever ; before the dawn of day, the boat was in 
smoother water, and the invalids began gradually 
to recover; and by the time they were landed in 
the busy city, were for the most part quite 
convalescent. 

With every trunk, band-box and basket safe, 
Aunt Betsey was at length seated in a conveni- 
ent little cab, the driver of which had received 
from her the most particular directions as to the 
number, name and occupation of the gentleman 
to whose house she was going; and with many 
inward congratulations that she had passed safe- 
ly through the perils of her journey, she now 
resigned herself to pleasing anticipations of the 
joy which would attend her arrival. 

Alas! poor Aunt Betsey was doomed to dis- 
appointment. She little knew the effect that 
riches often have on the human heart; and in 
the wealthy and fashionable Mrs. Melville she 
expected to find the same affectionate little 
Lucy, whom she had known and loved years 
before. 

But instead of the cordial welcome which her 


. imagination had fondly pictured, she received 


only a slight pressure of the hand, and the some- 
what ungracious greeting of—‘ Why, Aunt Bet- 
sey! is this you? What can have brought you 
to the city! I thought you never left home,” 
etc.,—expressions which left the good lady rather 
in doubt whether she was not an unwelcome as 
well as an unexpected guest. 

However, she resolved to make the best of it ; 
and, as after the first salutations were over, there 
was no lack of civility on the part of her host 
and hostess, she soon forgot the coldness of her 
reception, and prepared to take all the comfort 
which one might expect to enjoy when surround- 
ed by luxury and splendor. 

It was certainly quite delightful to be freed at 
once from the tiresome round of domestic duties 
which had so long been incumbent upon her. 
No weary mothers to assist; no peevish children 
to soothe ; no sick neighbors to nurse. “How 
comfortable!” The only question was, What 
should she do? It was impossible for Aunt 
Betsey to be wholly idle. It produced an uneasi- 
ness in body and mind, which almost amounted 
to indisposition ; and, indeed, she did begin to 
feel a little alarmed concerning her own health. 
“ She certainly felt different from usual, but per- 
haps it was the city sir.” 

It was, indeed, difficult to find anything to do 
that would suit a character like Aunt Betsey’s, 


in a mansion where every department was s0 
well filled that the mistress deemed it unneces- 


sary even to superintend her domestic establish- 
ment. 


It was long before Aunt Betsey could realize 

that she had really become an inmate of a house 
where there was nothing to do. On the very 
day after her arrival she quite overcame the grav- 
ity of the obsequious waiter by kindly offering 
to help Mrs. Melville “wash up the breakfast 
things, if the girl was busy about something 
else ;” and when assured that it was altogether 
unnecessary, she still persevered in gathering up 
the cups, scraping the plates and sundry other 
preparatory operations, until Mrs. Melville rose 
decidedly and requested her to follow her to her 
dressing-room. 
‘ “In a few minutes, Lucy,” was the reply. “I 
must first go to my own room and put it to 
rights, and then I will come and help you fix 
yours.” 

“ The chambermaid will attend to the rooms,” 
replied Mrs. Melville, half amused and half an- 
noyed by her visitor’s determined industry. “I 
want you to come and sit with me and talk of 
old times.” 

“O, very well, dear; I am glad to be with 
you, only I am really sorry to give your girl so 
much trouble, for no doubt she has enough to 
do, and I am used to taking care of my own 
room.” 

“There are four girls and two men in the 
kitchen,” replied Mrs. Melville; “so you need 
not be uneasy as to their injuring themselves 
with hard work.” 

“ Four girls and two men!” reiterated her as- 
tonished visitor. “ Why, Lucy, what do they 
find to do?” 

“O, each one attends to some particular de- 
partment, Aunt Betsey. The style of living in 
the city is very different from the country, you 
know. It would be impossible for you to judge 
of what is necessary for an establishment like 
ours.” 

“Tt would, indeed,” was the reply. “ Why, 
Lucy, it seems but yesterday that you were 
among us milking the cows, churning butter, 
and helping your good mother about house ; and 
now you are a real fine lady, with nothing to do 
but to ride in your carriage and enjoy yourself 
all day. What a pity you have no children to 
share your happiness.” 

“ We do not regret it, Aunt Betsey. Children 
are a great source of care and anxiety even to 
the wealthy. I have no doubt we take more 
comfort without them.” 

“ Perhaps so,” was the somewhat doubtful re- 
ply; for Aunt Betsey loved children, and her 
heart already yearned for the bright faces and 
happy voices of her little nieces and nephews. 
“But come, Lug,” she continued, “you must 
give me some sewing or knitting work. I can- 
not talk without something to keep my hands 
busy, and I did not bring any work with me.” 

“ You will feel more comfortable without any. 
The seamstress attends to all my sewing. I 
never touch a needle. Just seat yourself in this 
easy chair and I will take the one opposite. 
There now, we can have a nice chat without fear 
of being disturbed for an hour or two at least.” 

In vain Aunt Betsey tried to think idleness 
delightful. There was a peculiar uneasy sensa- 
tion at the ends of her fingers, which prevented 
her enjoying even the luxurious easy chair in 
which she was seated ; and she was reduced to the 
necessity of twisting and untwisting a piece of 
string, which fortunately lay within her reach. 
A pleasant ride, and a visit to a gallery of paint- 
ings, however, reconciled her to her new mode 
of life, and she returned to the late dinner quite 
fatigued, but cheerful and contented. 

For three or four days all went well. There 
were many new sights to be seen, and much to 
talk about; and though Aunt Betsey sometimes 
wearied of the formal grandeur around her, it 
was gradually becoming less repugnant to her. 
She was learning to restrain her own quick foot- 
steps and allow herself to be waited upon. She 
Began to accept the services of the waiter at ta- 
ble, and at Lucy’s request even refrained from 
setting back her own chair when they rose from 
meals—an invariable custom of hers from which 
it was not very easy to abstain. 

But Mrs. Melville could not long devote her- 
self to one so entirely uncongenial, and it was 
quite impossible that Aunt Betsey should share 
the pursuits from which she derived pleasure. 
Dressing, morning calls and evening parties oc- 
cupied the greater part of her time; and in the 
fashionable circle in which she moved, her old 
fashioned country friend would have been an un- 
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desirable appendage. Aunt Betsey was soon, 
left to seek her own amusement, and idleness 
now became doubly wearisome. 

Once or twice she broke through the restraints 
which Lucy had represented as necessary in her 
present style of living, and venturing into the 

kitchen, assisted the cook in shelling peas, string- 
ing beans, and various other domestic duties; 
but the discovery of these stolen comforts occa- 
sioned such warm remonstrances from both Mr. 
and Mrs. Melville, that she dared not persist in 
them. 

Reading was some consolation, but Aunt Bet- 
sey was not much of a reader, and, indeed, it 
seemed to her a waste of time to read. the frivo- 
lous works which composed Mr. Melville’s 
library. 

“ This is comfortless comfort !” exclaimed the 
good lady, as Lucy excused herself as usual, on 
the plea of necessary visits ; and after exhorting 
her guest to keep quiet and take all the comfort 
she could, stepped into the fashionable equipage 
which awaited her at the door. 

“This is comfortless comfort! but I will en- 
dure it no longer. There must be something for 
me to do in this busy city, and I will no longer 
remain idle. I will walk out this fine morning, 
and I will go by myself, for it is too annoying to 
have that smart footman forever at my heels. 
Lucy says I shall lose my way; but surely I 
have an English tongue in my head, and I know 
the street and number.” 

Thus soliloquizing, Aunt Betsey put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and left the house. Passing 
through one of the more unfrequented streets 
of the city, her attention was attracted by the 
busy industry of an elderly woman and a young 
girl, who were seated at the open door of a hum- 
ble dwelling, engaged in binding ladies’ shoes. 

“ How happy they look,” thought Aunt Bet- 
sey ; and she sighed involuntarily as she thought 
of her own idle hands. “I really wish I could 
help them. I mean to ask leave to rest myself 
for a few moments.” 

Permission was cheerfully granted; and at 
Aunt Betsey’s request, a chair was placed for 
her near the door, where the mother and daugh- 
ter sat at work. 

“ Is this a profitable business?” she inquired, 
as she took up one of the shoes. 

“ Not very profitable, ma’am. There is enough 
of it to do, but the pay is small. Still we earn 
enough to purchase many comforts, and if I 
could get more time to work at it, we should do 
well; but Ihave a great many other things to 
do, for my family is large. Just now I ought to 
be.getting dinner, for my goodman will soon 
come from work ; so if your ladyship will ex- 
case me, I will leave you.” 

“ Certainly,” returned Aunt Betsey; “but 
give me your work. I will set a few stitches for 
you while you are gone.” 

With many apologies the work was placed in 
her hands, and for the next half hour Aunt 
Betsey really took comfort ; but at the end of that 
time, she discovered with sorrow that her work 
bore but little comparison with that of her more 
experienced companion, and she reluctantly re- 
linquished her attempts to be useful in the shoe 
business ; and placing a dollar in the hand of 
the young girl, begged her to buy herself a keep- 
sake ; and with a kind good morning, proceeded 
on her way. 

“TJ feel a little better,” she said to herself; 
“ but binding shoes is not exactly the thing for 
me now that my eyesight is failing. I must 
seek something more suitable.” 

As Aunt Betsey said this, she saw printed in 
large letters on a building which she was pass- 
ing, “ House of Industry.” 

“The very place!” she exclaimed, joyfully. 
“ No doubt that other poor creatures beside my- 
self have felt the need of something to do, and 
this place has been devoted to supplying their 
wants. I will go in and see what employment 
I can find.” 

Nothing was more easy than to gain admit- 
tance; but, alas! Aunt Betsey’s hopes were not 
realized. ‘The institution was certainly a useful 
and charitable one, but its object was different 
from what she had supposed. There was an 
abundance of materials for making garments of 
almost every description, and here poor women 

’ were supplied with work, and received fairer 
prices for their labor than they could otherwise 
have gained. 

“ Then you have no work for those who do 
not wish to be paid,” remarked poor Aunt Bet- 
sey, as the above information was communica- 
ted to her by an obliging attendant. 


ser 


“Certainly not,” was the astonished reply. 
“ We are never applied to by that class,” and the 
girl looked suspiciously at the inquirer, as if she 
doubted the sanity of one who could ask so 
strange a question. 

Aunt Betsey turned sorrowfully away, and 
pursued her walk. Her next attempt was more 
successful. A party of ragged children were 
playing before their mother’s door. Aunt Bet- 
sey’s sympathy was aroused by their wretched 


appearance, and she stopped to speak with them. 
She found them more than commonly intelli- 


gent and respectful; and, in reply to her inqui- 
ry, whether they would not like to have sqme 
better clothes and go to school, the eldest an- 
swered eagerly : 

“ Indeed we should, ma’am ; but poor mother 
has to work very hard to get a bit of bread for 
us ; and we have no kind father to take care of 
us now, for he died last winter. I can read a 
little, and I have taught the little ones their let- 
ters and how to spell some easy words. Hold 
up your head and spell cat to the lady, Johnny,” 
she continued, addressing the youngest of the 


up. 
a a obeyed; and Aunt Betsey, after pat- 
ting his head and praising his performance, 
turned again to the elder sister, and asked if her 
mother was at home. 

“No, ma’am, she has got a day’s washing, and 
will not come home till near night.” 

“ Very well, my good girl ; tell her I will call 
and see her the last of the week ; and with her 
heart filled with kind intentions, Aunt Betsey 
hastened on. A bright idea had struck her. 
Here was a wide field for employment. No one 
ceuld object to her working for the poor. She 
would go that very moment and purchase some 
materials, and commence her labors ; and with 
a quick step and renewed cheerfulness, she 
turned in the direction of the shops. 

Another hour found Aunt Betsey once more 
in her own room, but no longer listless and un- 
employed. The bed and table were strewed 
with various fabrics of coarse but strong texture, 
and the good lady stood with her scissors in her 
hand, deep in thought as to the best and most 
economical way of cutting out certain contem- 
plated garments. 

In this position she was surprised by Mrs. 
Melville, who having long since returned from 
her morning drive, felt astonished at Aunt Bet- 
sey’s long absence, and on learning that she had 
returned and was in her own room, went herself 
in search of her. 

“ Why, Aunt Betsey !” was her astonished ex- 
clamation, as she surveyed the coarse garments 
which the good lady was fashioning. ‘“ What 
are you making ?” 

“O, Lucy, is it you!” replied Aunt Betsey, 
turning around with a cheerful smile. “I am 
only cutting out some clothes for some poor chil- 
dren whom I have discovered in the neighbor- 
hood. They are much in need of assistance, 
and well worthy of it, I am convinced.” 

“Then let them apply to those whose business 
it is to take care of the paupers,” answered Lu- 
cy, indignantly. “I am really mortified, Aunt 
Betsey, to think that you have been among such 
people. And then to have such a bundle of 
goods as these sent to my house. It is really 
too bad,” and with an offended air, she left the 
room. 

“ Well, I declare!” exclaimed Aunt Betsey, 
“T had just begun to take a little comfort, and 
she has spoiled it all. I never thought that 
clothing the naked could give offence to any 
one. I am sure it is what we are all commanded 
to do.” 

A little reflection, however, somewhat molli- 
fied Lucy’s resentment ; and after requesting that 
Aunt Betsey would avoid bringing any of her 
proteges to the house, she allowed her to pursue 
her new employment undisturbed. 

It would have done your heart good to have 
seen the gratitude of the poor mother and the 
joyful children, when their anxiously expected 
friend again appeared before their humble dwell- 
ing, with a large bundle under her arm, for she 
had declined all assistance from Lucy’s officious 
attendants; and Aunt Betsey certainly took 
more comfort in trying on the various garments 
and admiring the improved appearance of the 
children, than she had experienced since she left 
home. 

On her return, she could not forbear describ- 
ing the joyful scene ; but Lucy appeared unin- 
terested, and soon changed the conversation by 
saying : 

“ We should be sorry to shorten your visit, 


Aunt Betsey, but Mr. Melville thinks that my 
health needs a change of air and scene, and we 
have concluded to visit Saratoga.” 

“ Saratoga!” exclaimed Aunt Betsey; “that 
is the very place where I intended to go after 
leaving here. I have been told that people en- 
joy themselves exceedingly at these watering 
places. I will go with you, Lucy.” 

“ As you please,” was the cold reply, for, to 

confess the truth, Lucy had intended to make 
the visit to Saratoga a pretext to get rid of Aunt 
Betsey. 
“ What shall I do ?” she exclaimed, in a pri- 
vate conversation with her husband. “It is an- 
noying enough to have the poor lady, with her 
ridiculous industry, in our own house, but it 
would be unbearable to ‘have her make one of 
our party to Saratoga. I presume she would be 
continually employed in making those coarse 
clothes, for she has a perfect mania for helping 
the poor just now. How shall I contrive to get 
rid of her ?” 

“] will manage it for you, Lucy,” was the re- 
ply. “Ihave a capital plan in my head. Tell 
her that there is less to do at Saratoga than there 
is here.” 

“ Perhaps that may alarm her,” replied Lucy, 
“and it is certainly the exact truth.” 

Aunt Betsey was accordingly informed of the 
state of society at Saratoga, and Lucy did not 
hesitate to give some lively touches to the des- 
cription, which exceeded the real truth. 

“ You must not think of doing anything there, 
Aunt Betsey,” she said ; “ you will see all the 
ladies perfectly idle, with gloved hands, and al- 
ways in full dress ; and the gentlemen are saun- 
tering about as if they scorned to have anything 
todo. In fact, the very object of going there is 
to free ourselves from all the cares of business 
and housekeeping. I am a perfect bee here to 
what you will see me at Saratoga.” 

“Tam sure you are nothing but a drone at 
home,” responded Aunt Betsey, almost involun- 
tarily ; “but is it really true, Lucy, that it is 
necessary to live in perfect idleness at Sara- 
toga ” 

“Certainly. It would be thought quite scan- 
dalous to see any one busy with their needle, or 
engaged in any of those occupations which you 
think so desirable.” 

“ Then it is no place for me,” said Aunt Bet- 
sey, sighing. “I had hoped to take a deal of 
comfort this summer; that was my object in 
leaving home ; but I have been sadly disappoint- 
ed, and I begin to think that I was quite mis- 
taken in coming at all. It seems to me that the 
place where we shall take the most comfort is 
the one where we can do the most good to 
others, and that is where we are placed by Provi- 
dence. I am resolved to go home to those who 
love me and value my services.” 

Lucy did not attempt to alter Aunt Betsey’s 
decision, and ere many days, the good old lady 
was on her return to the home where she had so 
long been useful and beloved,and in the per- 
formance of her many duties had found true 


comfort. 
[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
HAPPINESS. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 
O, what is happiness? A vague, sweet dream, 
That leaves a shadow even when ’tis fled ; 
A blossom on the bosom of life’s stream, 
Too often scarcely gained ere it is dead ; 
A bright attendant on our hope’s success, 
The dreamlike, shadowy form of happiness. 


If worldly motives guide our onward way, 
Ite form is but a transient, fleeting shade ; 
If others’ good, unselfishly, we seek, 
A truthful, bright reality °t is made ; 
An ever-beaming star, whose glorious rays 
Illuminate our path in after days. 
Boston, October, 1851. 
IDLE WORDS. 

Be careful in regard to what you say, while in 
conversation with those you love. Idle words 
have done much mischief, and may still do more. 
Harmless as they may seem, and innocently as 
they may be uttered, their effects are often bane- 
fal in the extreme. the utterance of a single 
word, near and dear friends have been estranged 
forever ; nations that have always been at peace, 
and on terms of the most friendly intercourse, 
are set at open variance; and through their in- 
fluence, the harmony before existing between 
families and neighborhoods has been broken, and 
friendship with them exists no longer. 

Trumpet and Universalist Magazine. 


Let Hercules, himself, do what he 
The eat wil ew, the dog wll have his day. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 


The Yankee-Liverpool Girl; a wife worth having. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


See Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.’s sea sketch of “ Tas Coast Stor,” 
in the “Companion,” of August 2, 1851. 


‘I was born on the sea, and can trust to its power, 
The fierce driving storm has no terrors for me, 
And I feel quite as safe as in jessamine bower, 
For the coast is familiar that lies on our lee. 


“Though the main-topsail’s gone! shivered, crushed by 
the gale, 
Never mind ; by the compass we’re heading nor’-west ; 
Place a lookout aloft to give land’s instant hail, 
Let the ship still stand on! and to me leave the rest. 


“ Hark! ‘Land!’ is tang out—wait the swell of the wave, 
There ’s a lighthousatol d, two points o’er our bow 
The ‘ Isle of Seguin’ on one side we have, 
‘Bantam Ledge’ on the other, and both I well know. 


Now let your fore-topsail be well sheeted home— 
Mind the helm, and all hands be attentive and clever ; 
The old ‘ Vixcent’ shall bowl on past rocks and through 
foam, 
And anchor securely in Kennebec River!” 


So spoke Emma was said, and was done! 
Collected and eoo! ’midst the hurricane’s roar, 

And in pea-jacket dressed, with her sou’-wester on, 
She looked lovelier and nobler on deck than ashore. 


Such a wife is worth having; and proud must he be, 
Who can press to his bosom such beauty and worth ; 
The sunbeam at home, and the heroine at sea, 
For whom a saved crew pour their hearty cheers forth. 
Alexandria, Va., Oct., 1851. 
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CURRAN AND THE FARMER. 


A farmer attending a fair with a hundred 
pounds in his pocket, took the precaution of de- 
positing it in the hands of the landlord of the 
public house at which he stopped. ving oc- 
casion for it shortly afterwards, he resorted to 
mine host for the bailment; but the landlord, 
too deep for the countryman, wondered what 
hundred was meant, and was quite sure no such 
sum had ever been lodged in his hands by the 
astonished rustic. After ineffectual appeals to 
the recollection, and, finally, to the honor of 
Bardolph, the farmer applied to Curran for 
advice. 

“ Have patience, my friend,” said the counsel ; 
“speak to the landlord civilly, and tell him 
you are convinced you must have left your 
money with some other person. Take a friend 
with you, and lodge with him another hundred 
in the presence of your friend, and then come to 
me.” 

Moved by the rhetoric or authority of the wor- 
thy counsel, he followed the advice, and returned 
to his legal friend. 

* And now, sir, I don’t see as I’m to be better 
off for this, if I get my second hundred again ; 
but how is that to be done ?” 

“Go and ask him for it when he is alone,’ 
said the counsel. 

“Ay, sir; but asking wont do, I’ze afraid, 
without my witness, at any rate.” 

“ Never mind, take my advice,” said the coun- 
sel ; “do as I bid you, and return to me.” 

The farmer returned with his hundred, glad, 
at any rate, to find that safe again in his 
possession. 

“ Now, sir, I suppose I must be content ; but I 
don’t see as I’m much better off.” 

“Well, then,” said the counsel; “now take 
your friend with you, and ask the landlord for 
the hundred pounds your friend saw you leave 
with him.” 

The wily landlord found that he had been 
taken off his guard, while our honest friend re- 
turned to thank his counsel exultingly, with 
both hundreds in his pocket. 

Mirror of the Times. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
A BIRTHDAY. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Thy birthdsy! on thy life’s career 
It is a goal enchanted ; 
And time’s proud coursers, that a year 
Upon their way have panted, 
Seem pausing in their flight to view 
The scene around and o’er them, 
And gather courage to renew 
The lengthening way before them. 


And thou hast paused in thy carver, 
To look upon the hours, . 
When joy has sped thy journey here, 
And strewed the way with flowers; 
Or muse in memory on the way 
That thou hast trod in sorrow, 
And find in hope’s immortal ray 
_ New promise in the morrow. 


Then onward—to thy joyous heme, 
Since that blest lot has found thee, 
That like the noblest wife in Rome, 
Thou hast thy jewels round thee. 
So polish, then, each priceless gem, 
That thou shalt see at even, 
Thy jewels in the diadem 
That crowns the brow of heaven. 
New York, Oct., 1861. 
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A trial of speed came off at Lowell, Mass., not 
long since, between a number of iron herses ; 
and as it presented an occasion of considerable 
interest and attracted many people to witness it, 
we have sketcked the same for our columns, and 
present it herewith. Of course, we give it at a 
glance, as it appeared, and do not pretend to re- 
present its various stages. The engines were 
made to do their best, drawing heavy trains after 
them, at a speed varying from forty to fifty miles 
to the hour. The distance run was nine miles 
exactly, and on this distance the general average 


LOCOMOTIVE RACE ON THE LOWELL RAILROAD. 


was made up. A detailed account of the matter 
would be of no interest at this time, and we, 
therefore, give the readers of the Companion only 
a picture of the scene of the race course, etc, 
where iron horses contested for the palm. What 
would our good old Puritan forefathers have 
said, half a century ago, atsuch an idea? These 
are, indeed, fast times. Blood horses are be- 
hind the age ; nothing short of steam stands any 
chance of keeping pace with this go-ahead 
period, and even this motive power bids fair to 
be supplanted by a still more subtle agent ere 
many years shall elapse. 


THE HAVANA PRISONERS. 

The picture which our artist has sketched for 
us, and which we give below, represents the 
American prisoners, captured by the Cuban au- 
thorities, as they appeared on ship-board when 
placed there to be sent to Spain for punishment. 
It is a truthful and sad picture of the result of a 
hasty and poorly directed attempt to revolution- 
ize this island. Our informant says, they all 
seemed to be in good spirits, although they were 
lying between decks with one foot chained to the 
floor. Each had his bundle of “traps” along 
side of him, of such articles of necessity|as he 


\\!! 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE CUBAN PRISONERS FOR SPALN.{ 


must use on the voyage. It is presumed that 
their punishment will be imprisonment for a 
term of ten years or more in the dungeons of 
Madrid. Poor fellows, ye who would have 
spilled your best blood to free Cuba from Span- 
ish servitude have met with a fate far more to 
be dreaded than a soldier's death upon the battle 
field. But this is the dark side of the picture ; 
there is still hope that sufficient interest may be 
made with the Queen of Spain to eventually 
liberate these people and permit them to return 
once more to their homes in America. God 
grant it may be so. 
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U. S&S WAR STEAMER SAN JACINTO. 

This screw. propeller, which was begun three 
years ago, has at length been completed in the 
navy yard at Brooklyn. All her machinery is 
on board, and she has left the dry dock. She 
carries six guns. Her length on deck is 220 
feet, breadth of beam 37, depth of hold 23 1-4, 
tonnage 1426 tons. She is provided with two 
inclined engines; the diameter of the cylinder 
is 72 1-2 inches and length of stroke 50; diame- 
ter of propeller 14 1-2 feet; length of do. 4 feet ; 
number of blades 4. Average number of revo- 
lutions in a minute, 30; average pressure of 


steam on squareinch,15 pounds. She has three 
copper boilers, containing a fire and flue surface 
of 5500 square feet. The shaft of her rudder is 
of wrought iron, with composition flange cast on 
it, and copper plates rivetted to it—its length of 
blade is twenty-five feet, and the entire weight 
six thousand pounds. This steamship takes the 
place of the man-of-war Independence in the 
Mediterranean, and will unquestionably do good 
service in those waters, where much of our com- 
merce is concentrated. We need such repre- 
sentatives of our national strength wherever the 
white sails of our merchant marine are spread. 


THE LADY SUFFOLK. 

We present our readers this week with an 
accurate portrait of the celebrated trotting mare 
“ Lady Suffolk,” whose beauty and exploits have 
for years excited the admiration of not only the 
patrons of the turf, but of all lovers of that noble 
animal, the horse. The Lady Suffolk was pur- 
chased at the age of three or four years, by Da- 
vid Bryan of New York, in whose possession she 
remained until Mr. Bryan’s decease, which oc- 
curred some months since, at New Orleans. In 
her symmetrical form are perfectly developed 
every point and line considered necessary to give 


speed and endurance; and for uniform courage 
and lastingness, it is confidently believed her 
equal does not exist. 

This noble horse after her unrivalled feats of 
speed, was returned to the late residence of Mr. 
Bryan near New York, where she was to remain 
till it was determined whether the circumstances 
of the family would enable them to afford for 
this faithful old servant quietness and repose for 
the remainder of her life, which it was the earn- 
est wish of Mr. Bryan that she might enjoy. 
Since then she has been sold to Snediker, Thorne 
& White of the Union Course, L. I, for $3200. 


‘THM CELEBRATED KACK HURSE, LADY SUFSLULK. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


THE STEP-FATHER: - 


OB, 
THE LADY OVER THE WAY. 


BY MBS. E. C. LOVERING. 


cc tye you tell me who lives in this little 

house over the way?” asked Dr. Wil- 
bur’s youthful associate, as he sat one evening 
at the office window, meditating over a mild 


“eThe old doctor, who had just entered the 
office, walked to the window, and having ad- 
justed his glasses and placed his hands under 
his coat-tail, in a thoughtful attitude, looked 
over the young doctor's shoulder. 

“ Ah! ah! you are interested ?” 

“Why, yes—rather,” said Charles 
emitting a thin cloud of smoke from his lips, 
and looking through it at a female figure seated 
at a window opposite. “She is beautiful, or I 
have not any eyes.” 

“ A pretty piece of anatomy, I confess !” mused 


the old doctor. 
“ But what is her name ?” 


“Bless you, I don’t know!” 

“Then who lives with her in the house ?” 

“J don’t know that either!” 

“ Just like an old married man!” complained 
Dr. Feston. “ You have never had any curios- 
ity to learn these particulars. I suppose ?” 

“ Why should Ihave? Nobody in that house 
ever required professional services.” 

“ Well, I must say, doctor, I have more curi- 
osity aside from my profession than you have. 
I have been in your office now only four days, 
and I am interested in our neighoors already.” 

“Just like young, rattle-brained fellows, like 
you, Charles.” 

‘But you can tell me how long these people 
have lived in that house ?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ Strange 

“No, itis not. The fact is, not a gossip in 
the street can tell you more about them than I 
can. They have been there, nobody knows how 
long. They associate with no one; and so no- 
body can find out anything about them.” 

“ There are only two—” 

“ A savage looking man—” 

“ And that beautiful, gentle girl,” said Feston. 

“ That is all,” rejoined the old doctor. “She 
is always there ; she keeps house for him.” 

“ She is his—wife ?” 

“ should I know ?” 

At that moment a short, stout-built man, care- 
lessly dressed, and carrying a large cane, opened 
the gate and entered the front yard of the little 
house in question. He was a sallow-looking 
person, with a thick neck, heavy brows, black 
whiskers, and restless, fiery eyes—such as never 
belonged to a frank, generous-hearted man. 

“That is he!” murmured the young doctor, 


in a whisper. 
“Poor child !” said the old doctor. 


The girl had hastily arisen from her seat at 
the window, and opened the door for her com- 
panion ; and it was not yet so dark that the two 
professional gentlemen could not see that she 
changed eolor and appeared agitated. 

“ Poor child, indeed!’ muttered Charles. “She 
is afraid of him.” 

“ Well she might be!” 

How so?” 

“ Hang the rascal!” growled the old doctor. 
“ Now I think of it, people say he beats her !” 

“ Beats her!” 

“Yes!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Charles, inde- 
scribably shocked. 

“Look out!” cried his companion, 
tearing the curtain !” 

Charles had done it in the fierceness of his 
indignation. 

“] wish it was the villain’s heart!” he said, 
through histeeth. “See! he strikes her 

Charles bounded from his seat and seized the 
old doctor’s cane. 

“ What are you going to do?” demanded the 


“ you are 


latter. 
“ Break that villain’s head !” 
“Pudge !” 
“Don't stop me! Do you think that I can 
see a woman struck by a brute !” 
fi “ Nonsense! she is used to it! See—she don’t 
, appear to mind it. She has lighted a lamp, as 
if nothing had happened. They are going to 
have tea; the table is set, you see—Ha! what 
does he say to her?” 
hy «Be will kill her if he finds her sitting at the 


window again! The brute!” exclaimed the ex- 
cited Feston. 

“He is jealous. Old husbands like to keep 
their young wives shut up.” 

Charles made no reply. He sat with his finely 
chiselled chin resting upon his clenched hand, 
gazing intently at the occupants of the old 
wooden house. The fair hand of the female 
drew the curtain ; but the young doctor sat there 


still. 

“It is heating to the blood to see a woman 
struck, I allow,” said his companion. “ It makes 
me savage, old as lam. But it is not safe to 
interfere in family matters. Mind your own 
business, is my motto.” 

“T am glad J am not old and experieneed,” 
said Charles, significantly. “JZ cannot sit still 
and see a woman struck.” 

“JT could not once. Hear how I was cured of 
my folly. A drunken fellow once fell to beating 
his wife in my presence, and being young and 
hot like you, I answered her cry for help, by 
knocking him down. He got up: and it appears 
both of them forgot the original quarrel ; for not 
only the man, but the woman too, fell upon me 
tooth and nail; so that I was obliged to cudgel 
the brute pretty soundly, in order to escape from 
his wife. Now, would you think, the man en- 
tered a complaint against me for assault and 
battery, and the woman swore that I was a 
bloody villain, who came to the house and went 
to knocking her husband down without any 
provocation. That cured me of interfering in 
family quarrels. The assault and battery part is 
not romantic. The fine is too heavy a tax on 
the indulgence of your gallantry; and the wo- 
man’s ingratitude does abominably take away 
the satisfaction of feeling that you have done a 
good action. Take my advice, and be not am- 
bitious of my experience, Charles. For my 
part,” cried the old doctor, angrily, “before I 
would interfere in another family quarrel, I 
would see a brute of a husband cook his wife and 
eat her for breakfast, and regale himself on his 
children at dinner and supper! hang me, if I 
would n’t !” 

The old doctor's chilling experience had little 
effect in cooling Feston’s heated indignation. 
He lighted another cigar, and watched the wood- 
en house. opposite until he saw the brutal fellow 
go out, according to his custom, and saw the 
girl re-appear at the interdicted window. She 
had extinguished the light, and it was now too 
dark for Charles to see her plainly ; but from her 
attitude, her lonely situation, the sadness of the 
hour, he judged that she was indulging in mel- 
ancholy reflections. Already he felt a strange 
interest in her, which he himself could not 
understand. 

Charles Feston was an early riser. On the 
following morning he was stirring at daylight. 
A night’s sleep had not caused him to forget the 
lady over the way. In his little room over the 
office, in Dr. Wilbur's house, had a fine op- 
portunity of peeping occasionally through the 
blinds, to see if there was anybody stirring about 
the old wooden tenement. 

As soon as he was dressed, Charles flung open 
the blinds. At that moment, he saw him of the 
restless eyes and black whiskers enter the yard. 

“He has been out all night!” thought the 
young physician. 

He watched until he saw the man enter his 
own door. Then all was silence. Charles went 
down into the office and tried to read; but his 
eyes would wander to the old house over the 


way. 

At length the girl appeared at the same win- 
dow where he had seen her the evening before. 
She looked beautiful in the freshness and the 
brightness of the early morning. She was sim- 
ply dressed, and her brown hair hung’ in natural 
curls about her fair cheeks. 

“She cannot be that villain’s wife!” thought 
Charles. “That would be too horrible !” 

She went down into the yard, where a few 
flowers and vegetables were planted, and for 
half an hour she worked on the dewy beds like 
a fairy. Then she went into the house, and 
Charles did not see her again until the baker's 
cart went along and stopped before the gate. 
The girl took a loaf, glancing up at the office 
window as she did so—glancing with soft and 
tender eyes of blue, which made the blood mount 
to Feston’s brow. Afterwards he could see her 
at the window sewing; but she never looked at 
him again that morning. 

The man did not make his appearance until 
near noon, when, in his shirt sleeves and with 
his tangled hair—black sprinkled with gray— 
looking like a great brute, he took his seat in the 


SS te 


chair which the girl had long since left vacant. 

“He looks ill-natured as a hungry bear!” 
thought-Charles, who was at the office-window 
again, after the out door duties of the morning. 

The man turned his head, and in a fierce tone 
said something to the girl, who was not visible. 
Charles could not hear her reply, although he 
listened with intense interest. A moment after, 
the man left the window, and Charles could see 
him sitting at the table, just as the girl appeared 
and drew the curtain. 

At about four o’clock, the man went out with 
his cane, which he always carried. Charles was 
glad to see him go, for now the girl was more at 
the window: this time singing cheerfully. 

Charles grew more and more interested in the 
fair lady over the way every day he remained 
with Dr. Wilbur, and in the course of one week, 
he actually begun to feel lonely in the office, 
when she was not to be seen at the window. 
The old doctor rallied him, and warned him re- 
peatedly not to interfere, in any manner, in the 
domestic arrangement of their mysterious neigh- 
bors. 

It soon became evident that the lady over the 
way was not an indifferent observer of the young 
physician’s conduct. She gave him frequent 
glances, and often she blushed on looking up, 
and finding his admiring gaze fixed upon her. 

At length, Feston, presuming upon the rights 
of a neighbor, bowed to her, in the morning from 
his window. The lady blushed and returned an 
undecided, half-way nod. But Feston was en- 
couraged ; and on the following day, he bowed 
again with better success, and from that time 
frequent smiles and nods passed between them. 

All this time Charles had been unable to bring 
himself to believe that the lady was the wife of 
the Bluebeard with whom she lived; nor could 
he imagine her to be the daughter of such a 
savage. 

“He is an uncle—he is only her guardian,” 
thought he. 

Never was his-ettidtity s 80 powerfully excited. 
Never before had he felt the least interest in 
family relations. But his strange sympathy with 
the beautiful companion of the savage, gave him 
an earnest desire to learn her history. 

One afternoon, as Charles returned home from 
his out-door business, he found the lady oppo- 
site at work on the flower-beds in the yard, and 
as he had never hana himself so near her be- 
fore, he could not let pass the opportunity of ad- 
dressing her. He lifted his hat, and seeing that 
she smiled, he made some remark, which I re- 
gret being unable to repeat, as it was a rare and 
important observation touching the weather. 
The lady appeared favorably struck with the 
observation ; she replied falteringly, and Charles 
passed into the office. And thus begun an ac- 
quaintance which is not the first for which the 
weather is responsible; it being a melancholy 
fact—which will be sadly realized if the time ev- 
er arrive when we have no weather at all—that, 
if it were not for the weather, some never could 
or would get acquainted. The weather, then, 
obligingly furnished a subject of remark for the 
first, second and third meetings of Charles Fes- 
ton and the lady over the way. At the fourth, 
health was discussed ; the young doctor naturally 
becoming anxious about that of his fair neigh- 
bor. On the following day, first the weather, 
then health, and finally flowers founded a subject 
of remark for the young couple. The ice being 
now fairly broke, conversation at the sixth inter- 
view commenced in a less formal manner. 

Now there was not a gossip in the street that 
did not observe what was going on between the 
doctor’s office and Bluebeard’s front yard. Ey- 
erybody remarked that, at just such a time each 
day, the fair unknown appeared among her 
flowers; that at just such a time, Dr. Feston 
might be seen coming down the street, and that 
he always stopped to speak with the lady, and 
sometimes entered the yard—for some other 
reason, people said, than simply to look at the 
flowers, in which he pretended to take such in- 
terest. It was also remarked that these inter- 
views took place when Bluebeard was absent 
from home. 

To say how much Charles admired his new 
acquaintance—whose name, strange to relate, 
he had not yet learned—how much he loved 
her, would require a more powerful pen, and a 
more passionate style than Icancommand. She 
appeared to him the most lovely, confiding, 
innocent creature in the world. 

But who was that horrid Bluebeard ? 

Charles determined to ask her. A good op- 


portunity occurred one afternoon, when their 


interview was prolonged to a later hour than 
usual, and the lady delicately hinted that she 
dared not be seen talking with him then any 
longer. 

“ Ah!” said Charles, “ he will be here soon.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the lady, blushing. 

“And may I ask who this man is—this man 
who treats you so cruelly sometimes ?” 

“ Cruelly ?” 

“Yes—I have seen—not lately—but I have 
seen—” 

The lady became deadly pale. 

“Forgive me!” cried Charles. “I did not in- 
tend to wound your feelings. I merely wished 
to learn who he is.” 

“He is Mr. Hutton!” replied the lady, chang- 
ing color rapidly. 

“ Your uncle ?” 

“O, no!” 

“ Your father, perhaps—” 

“No, indeed !” 

The lady smiled, her tyes still downcast. 

“ But he is some blood relation—” 

“ None, thank Heaven !” 

Charles trembled. 

“But there is some connection—” 

“To be sure—marriage !” 

Charles became white as marble. 

“But say—he is not your—” 

“O!” shrieked the lady, faintly clasping her 
hands in terror, “he is coming !” 

“Stay!” cried Charles, “I will protect you !” 

But she had already fled into the house. 

Charles stooped te pick a flower; it trembled 
in his agitated fingers. He looked up—Blue- 


beard stood before him! Charles bowed stiffly. - 


Never had the savage appeared to him so hate- 
fal—so ferocious as at that moment! He longed 
to gripe his throat—he would have given a for- 
tune to be allowed to perform a surgical opera- 
tion on that hated hand which he had seen strike 
the lady of his love! 


“Who are you?” growled Bluebeard, grasp- 
ing tight his cane, and scowling blackly. 

“My name is coupled with that of Dr. Wilbur 
—as you can see from where you stand,” coldly 
replied Feston, pointing to the doctor's door. 

“Well, sir,” said the savage, through his 
closed teeth, “I am not accustomed to receiving 
visits from quacks, except when I send for 
them. I never sent for you, and I never shall— 
till I am anxious to quit the world.” 

And Bluebeard, giving him a parting look of 
hatred, followed the lady into the house. 

The thought struck Charles that he was going 
in to beat her. Beside himself with excitement, 
he sprang after him. Fortunately for all, per- 
haps, the door was fastened. 

Greatly agitated, Dr. Feston listened; but as 
he heard no blows—only the angry voice, curs- 
ing his fair companion—he quickly left the 
premises. The young man’s discomfiture had 
been witnessed by twenty gossips in the street ; 
but for these he cared nothing, all absorbed as 
he was in the overwhelming reflections awaken- 
ed by the lady’s last words. 

The thought that she was really married to 
the savage, filled him with anguish and despair. 
That night he could not sleep; and on the mor- 
row he was feverish and nervous. Impatiently 
he waited for the afternoon ; but when it came, 
Bluebeard’s companion did not make her usual 
appearance in the yard. 

A week passed, and the doctor had not an- 
other opportunity of speaking with her. She 
gave him many a look and smile from the win- 
dow, but she never came down into the yard. 

One morning, Charles was up early as usual, 
but he did not see Bluebeard come down at his 
accustomed hour. The young girl appeared at 
her window, and he knew from her presence 
there at sunrise, that she was alone in the house. 
He formed a sudden resolution, and in three 
minutes he was standing in the yard beneath 
her window. 

“O, you must not be here! if he should 
come !” exclaimed the girl, wildly. 

“T fear not for myself!” replied Charles. “I 
love you more than I do my life. I would rath- 
er die than think you are displeased with me. 
Tell me if you are really married ?” 

“Here is something which will explain all,” 
she said, hastily drawing a letter from her 
bosom. “I had concluded not to give it to you, 
but since you desire an explanation, take it— 
and go! go!” 

Charles pressed the letter to his lips, and giv- 
ing the girl a parting look, recrossed the street, 
and entered the office. 
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Eagerly he opened the letter, and read.as | “Take that!” he muttered savagely, thrusting | “ Yes!” we got into « latitude where the water was com- N 
b at Charles. “And you will submit again to his cruel fortably warm, he would often when it was quite ¥@ 

The young man parried the weapon with his | treatment? Ada! Leave—leave this spot be- se 


“From your manner towards me, when we 
last met, and from certain expressions you made 
use of, I am led to believe that you already 
know something of my situation, and are inter- 
ested to know more; and I think I owe it to 
your kind and respectful treatment of a poor 
stranger like myself, to make a brief statement 
of my present unhappy position. 

“The man whom (I blush to reveal the 
shame) you have seen beat me, is not a relation 
—but he is my guardian—my keeper—my step- 
father! I need not tell you that he is cruel and 
brutal sometimes. I need not say that I cannot 
love such a man. I need not inform you that I 
am his slave. I have no protector—ne friends— 
and I can do no less than submit with patience 
to his tyranny. 

“But he was not always what he is now. I 
remember him, gentle, generous, kind. His gen- 
tleness, generosity and kindness might have 
been assumed to win my mother’s heart; but 
once, I feel assured, he did love her and me. 
But his vice is—gaming! This makes him a 
brute; it is this which killed my poor, broken- 
hearted mother—it is this which makes an 
unhappy slave of me. 

“JT confess thus much to you, in order that 
you may not deceive yourself with regard to my 
position. I have avoided you since our last 
meeting, because I felt, on reflection, that know- 
ing my circumstances, you could not wish me 
an associate, and because to continue our ac- 
quaintance would place us both in danger of his 
wrath. 

“Forgive my presumption—destroy this—and 
believe me your well-wisher. 

Apa SELwYn.” 


It would be difficult to describe Charles’s emo- 
tions on reading this communication. Joy, in- 
dignation, sympathy—his own love, the step- 
father’s cruelty, Ada’s sufferings—moved him 
strangely. 

“She has a protector—she has a friend!” he 
exclaimed with all his heart. “I never loved 
her so well as at this moment, when I know all!” 

He glanced from the window for one more 
view of his fair, unhappy neighbor. She had 
gone down into the yard to nurse her long- 
neglected flowers, as if she felt—poor girl !—as 
if there was no longer any danger of the doctor’s 
seeking her society ! 

At that moment heavy footsteps on the pave- 
ment were heard. Charles saw with rising 
wrath the brutal step-father approach; the old 
doctor at the same time entering the room. 

“Hush!” said the excited Charles. “Ah! 
there is fury in his eye—” 

“ And a cane in his hand,” added the doctor. 

“ Tf he should strike her!” 

“Den’t you meddle! Remember my advice, 
and do not inter—” 

“ See—the fiend !” cried Charles, bounding to 
his feet, white with passion. 

“ Hold—I say Charles, don’t interfere—” 

The old doctor paused. His hot-blooded asso- 
ciate had already rushed from the room. Once 
more the doctor looked over the way. 

“Gad! I don’t blame him! It is brutal— 
monstrous! She is so young and delicate, and 
that villain beating her! Gad! I'll go myself 
and knock him down—Ha! Charles has him! 
Give itto him! Break his head !” 

All the old doctor’s prejudice and experience 
were forgotten. Hutton was beating Ada, who 
bowed her head meekly to his blows; and the 
old man would have flown to the rescue himself, 
had not Charles already reached the spot. 

“Unhand her—sir!” commanded the young 
man, fiercely. “Strike another blow at your 
peril !” 

The step-father’s hand was raised ; it was de- 
scending, when swift as lightning Charles’s iron 
fist smote his temple. Hutton fell to the ground 
as if he had been shot. 


“ Adal dear Ada! you have been hurt!” |. 


cried Charles, throwing his protecting arm 
around her. r 

“QO, no! don’t mind me—fly! you do not 
know his vengeance!” she shrieked, wildly. 
“Go! go!” 

“No, he will not !” exclaimed the old doctor, 
laughing with the terrible excitement of the 
scene. “He will stand there and knock that 
villain down as fast—Ha! what is that?” 

Hutton had sprung to his feet. Seizing his 
cane with both his hands, he jerked it in two 


pieces—and now his right arm brandished « | 


arm, receiving a slight wound; then he endeav- 
ored to grasp it, but Hutton, recoiling a step, 
rushed upon him again with all his might, and 
drove it into his side. He drew out the rapier 
with a jerk, and Charles fell heavily to the 
ground. 

With a wild cry of distress, Ada threw her- 
self upon the bosom of the fallen man. Hutton 
heeded her not, but thrusting his weapon again 
into its sheath, ran across the yard, dashed 
through the gate and disappeared. 

The excited Dr. Wilbur passed near enough 
to strike him, but thinking more of saving 
Charles than of attacking the assassin, he hurried 
to the spot. 

“O, save him! save him!” cried Ada, distract- 
ed with terror—* save him !” 

Charles all this time lay bleeding on the 
ground and quivering with agony. As Dr. Wil- 
bur tore open his vest, he turned his dizzy eyes 
upon Ada—his lips moved—then all was still. 

By this time half a dozen of the early risers in 
the vicinity had reached the spot, and the doctor 
had the young man carried at once into his own 
house. 

Half dead with terror, distracted with what 
she had witnessed, Ada fled to her own cham- 
ber. Here her strength failed her, as the excite- 
ment subsided, and she fell into a swoon. 

Her first thought, on recovering, was of him 
who had fallen in her defence. Anxiety for him 
overcame every other feeling. She ran wildly 
across the street. Mrs. Wilbur, deeming her 
distracted manner the natural result of terror, 
received her kindly, and offered her the shelter 
of her house. 

“O, it is not that—is he alive?” she asked. 

“ He is yet alive.” 

“Thank Heaven! thank Heaven !” 

Ada covered her face with her hands and 
wept. 

The poor girl would then have returned to 
the dreary old house over the way, but Mrs. 
Wilbur would not permit her, feeling how dread- 
ful it must be for the gentle creature to be left 
alone after what had happened. And Ada was 
not sorry to stay, for she wished to be where she 
could hear from the wounded man each minute 
of the day. 

But on the following morning when assured 
that the young physician was out of danger, Ada 
felt it her duty to return; and taking leave of 
the Wilburs, she once more entered her sad 
chamber in the old house. It had’ never ap- 
peared to her so dreary before, and in her lone- 
liness, she thought it would be better to have 
even her step-father with her, than to live always 
alone. 

But he had made good his escape, and un- 

doubtedly feared to return; so the days passed, 
and Ada lived without him, seeing no one, save 
the kind Mrs. Wilbur, who now called on her 
frequently, reporting the state of Feston’s health, 
and doing her many a kindness, out of the 
benevolence of her heart. 
. But Ada would not go back with her, strongly 
as she urged her; for she had not the courage 
even to go and thank the convalescent for the 
danger he had risked in her behalf. 

And now, after a week had elapsed she saw 
him once more at his window. They exchanged 
glances, and the blood rushed to her brow, suf- 
fusing her fair features with a burning glow. 

And @ few days after, Charles, pale and feeble, 
made his appearance in the street. Ada’s heart 
beat tumultuously. He was crossing—to see 
her? She trembled, and her color went and 
came. Yes! he entered the gate: he walked 
slowly by the beds, where the neglected flowers 
looked very dry and wilted; he raised his eyes 
to her window, and saluted her, as he stood on 
the ground below. 

With indefinable sensations, Ada flew to open 
the door. 

“ Ada!” he said, taking both her hands in his. 

“O, I am glad to see you so near well!” she 
murmured. “But you are pale yet, and—” 

“You are living here alone!” 

Charles. “Ada! this should not be! You must 
be lonely!” 

He glanced his eye about the neat, but dreary, 
hollow-sounding room, and shuddering, pressed 
the maiden’s hand. Then, after apologizing for 
his visit, he said : : 

“ Why do you persist in remaining here ?” 

« My step-father—” she began. 

“ You wait for his return !” 


fore he returns! Mrs. Wilbur will gladly re- 
eeive you. She and the old doctor are alone. 
They have no children; and you would be a 
companion—” 

“ But I cannot go there!” replied Ada, color- 
ing very red. “ You should not urge me—you 
know I cannot!” 

” Charles understood her. He did not urge her 
more. 

But two months after, Ada entered Mr. Wil- 

bur’s house without being urged; and heartily 
did the old doctor and Mrs. Wilbur welcome 
her as the wife of Charles Feston ! 
- Convinced of her worth, and impelled by love, 
the young man had made haste to rescue her 
from her lonely situation by offering her his 
hand—and you may be assured she loved him 
too well to refuse it. Her step-father was not 
heard from again. 

“Ah!” cried Dr. Wilbur, on the morning of 
the marriage, “I told you, Charles, you would 
get into serious trouble by meddling with family 
matters! Ah! Charles! matrimony is a sad 
business,” he added, chuckling with satisfaction. 
But Charles has never yet had reason to regret 
his interference between Ada and her cruel 
step-father. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 


A DOG YARN. 
WITH A TOUCH OF THE SHARK. 


AAR 


BY G. 8S. RAYMOND. 


Spree few years since, I had occasion to 
charter a vessel to take out a cargo from 
Philadelphia to a port in South America; and 
happening to be in New York one day, about 
three weeks before I intended to sail, I accident- 
ally fell in company with a young Cape Cod 
captain, who had a barque lying at quarantine, 
which, according to his description, would just 
suit my purpose, and so I chartered her and 
ordered her round to Philadelphia for her cargo. 

A few days before we sailed from Philadel- 
phia, the gentleman with whom I boarded, made 
me a present of a beautiful dog of the water- 
spaniel breed. stolla had taken a particular 
liking to me, and always accompanied me in 
my little excursions up and down the Delaware ; 
and whenever I shot a duck, or other water- 
fowl, no matter how great the distance was, or 
how strong the tide might be, in he would go 
and bring out the game. He was the most 
knowing and sagacious animal that I ever saw, 
with nothing vicious in his nature; and there 
was only one fault about him, and that was a 
peculiarity which I had never seen or heard of 
in any other dog of that species. Fowler would 
probably have said of him, had he examined 
his head, that he had the organ of adhesiveness 
very large. But, however that might be, one 
thing was certain; whatever living thing Rolla 
fixed his teeth into—whether it was a pig, an- 
other dog, or an ox—there he hung like death, 
until he was choked off or wrenched away by 
violence. 

When the barque arrived from New York, 
Rolla went with me aboard of her, and as soon 
as he saw the captain he took a liking to him at 
once, and before the vessel sailed, they had 
formed a lasting and most intimate friendship. 

As soon as we got to sea, Rolla stood his 
watches as regular as any man in the ship. She 
was a small vessel of only about two hundred 
tons, and carried no second mate, the captain 
standing his own watch, and, of course, Rolla 
was in the starboard watch; and by the time 
that we had been a week at sea, he was known 
fore and aft, as the second mate. 

Rolla was very officer-like in his deportment ; 
always keeping aft, at his own end of the ship ; 
and never allowing himself to have any kind of 
a lark with the sailors forward. 

Every day towards noon, he would take his 
station near the companion-way ; and when the 
captain came up with his quadrant to take the 
sun, he would leap on to one of the water casks, 
where he would sit and look very knowingly up 
at the sun until the captain sung ont eight bells, 
when he would give a sharp, quick yelp, and 
then he would run to the binnacle and have a 
look at the compass, after which he was ready. 
for dinner. 

The captain had been several years a whaling, 
and he could swim like a fish, and liked the wa- 


ter quite as well as the dog did; and as soon as 


it in like manner as Judas 


calm, jump overboard, and away would go the 
dog after him. After they had svorted long 
enough, the captain would climb aboard, and 
pass down the bight of a rope for the dog, who 
would put his fore paws through it, and the eap- 
tain would haul him in on deck. 

After a while the dog got to like the sport so 
well, that he would jump overboard by himself; 
and sometimes we would be obliged to haul 
the main yard aback and heave the ship to, two 
or three times in the course of a day, in order 
to pick up the dog. ‘ 

Thus it went on until we were somewhere 
near the latitude of 30 degrees south, when one 
afternoon near sundown, thé captain shot a 
huge albatross which had lit in the water close 
astern of us. The water, at the time, was as 
smooth as a pond, and there was so little wind 
that the vessel was barely moving through the 
water, going just enough to answer her helm. 
What little air there was, was about south, and 
the barque was braced up sharp on the starboard 
tack, heading about W.S.W. Our boat was 
hoisted in on deck, and it would take fully 
half an hour to get it over the sile; but the 
captain was determined to have his bird, and so 
he jumped overboard after it. And the dog 
was determined to have some fun, and so he 
jumped overboard after the captain, and both 
struck out for the game. I stoed on the taffrail 
watching them, and when they had got perhaps 
four rods from the vessel, I observed the fin of a 
huge shovel-nosed shark projecting several inch- 
es above the water, in a direct line between 
them and the albatross. In an instant I shouted: 

“ Come back here, for God’s sake! There’s 
a shark just beyond you! Swim! swim for 
your life !” 

The captain heard my warning, and turned 
towards the ship, and his face was as pale as 
death. I don’t know whether the dog under- 
stood that there was danger near, but he ap- 
peared quite as anxious as the captain to regain 
the ship; and they were swimming abreast of 
each, and about a fathom apart, when—O, hor- 
ror! another monstrous shark sailed slowly out 
from under the vessel’s lee quarter, and lay di- 
rectly between them and the ship as if waiting 
for them. 

Never shall I forget that look of unutterable 
agony which was depicted on the young cap- 
tain’s face, when he discovered this new danger. 


He threw himself nearly his whole length clear, 


from the water, and screamed in a voice so wild, 
so despairing, that for months afterwards, it 
haunted me in my dreams like a nightmare. 

“OQ, my God! my God! I’m lost!” 

A thought struck me, and I yelled to the dog: 

“ Seize him, Rolla! take hold of him !” 

The dog uttered a sharp cry—half whine, 
half bark—and made a lunge at the monster. 
The huge fish made a prodigious leap clear from 
the water and I saw that Rolla had fastened to 
him. On the instant, I shouted to the captain 
to strike out for the ship, and in half a minute 
more we hauled him in on deck in safety. 


We now turned our attention to the dog and 
his enemy, who were, by this time, close up 
under the stern. The frightened fish was lash- 
ing the water into a perfect smother of foam, in 
his vain efforts to escape from his determined 
foe. 

I made a running bowline in the end of a coil 
of ratline stuff, and at the third heave, was lucky 
enough to noose the shark, and we roused him 
in on deck, with the dog hanging to his tail. 

Poor Rolla was halt drowned and sadly 
bruised ; but he lived, and both he and the cap- 
tain were thoroughly cured of their jumping- 
overboard propensities. 


HISTORY SET RIGHT. 


During the discussion of the Homestead 
Exemption Bill, the Rev. D. F. Richardson 
“brought down the house ” Ee brilliant display 
of his researches in Roman History. Alluding 
to several members who had preceded him, he 
charged them with secret opposition to the bill, 
and attempting by a concealed thrust “ to destroy 

stabbed Cesar !”— 
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IMAGINARY EVILS. 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow ; 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 

We may make it still darker by sorrow— 

Still shorter by folly and fear. 


Half our troubles are half our invention, 
ve we shrunk, pprehension 
Of that nover 
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THE CELEBRATED KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT. The following mention of it we cut from the | anything but a piece of common glass. Amid | draw forth its brilliancy, it does not and 
The engraving which our artist gives us above, | London Times: all the adventures it, there is am other rd the 
which none more an 1 nuineness van an ns we 
soldiers made booty of for the English crown. |}, ther surprised to hear that many people | “ Mountain of Light” has been shockingly ill- | has been surrounded @ canopy or tent, the 
This stone, known as the Koh-i-noor diamond, | find a difficulty in bringing themselves to used in the cutting, and that when p in the | interior of which is lighted with gas, to develop 
is on exhibition at the World’s Fair, London. | lieve, from its external appearance, that it is | open light of day, without any arrangements to | its beauties as a gem of the purest water.” 
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Mite the winard, he appears 


We 


country. 
A representation will be of the 
Children, now performing’ in Bag and sent hither by 


A spirited view of the Lannch of the immense new 


ship, 
Shooting, at the Glades, Co- 


a view of the Falls 
River. A beau- 


4 fine picture of the Grave of that 
brave young woman, Darling. 


A fac-simile of the Repabiionn Flag wil pre- 
ung the various Officers of 


ving 
PR. tt. with their rank and its 
belongings. 


A picture of the Hon. Daniel Webster’s Farm at Marsh- 
field, Mass. A very beautiful rural scene. 


Rivixne Somoor.—Disbrow & Co. have open- 
ed their new riding school near the corner of 
Washington and Boylston streets, in the rear of 
415 Washington street, entrance through the 
arch. Ladies desiring healthful exercise and to 
acquire a most important accomplishment, should 
attend. 
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in their alternations, 


justified by an immense circulation. 
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Srconp Cror—A gentleman in West Cam- 
bridge has a horse-chestnut tree in full blossom 
for the second time during the season. The tree 
is one which was thrown down by the recent 
tornado, at which time it was in blossom. 


Pay rour Postacz.—We wish it to be dis- 
tinetly understood that any letter addressed to 
this office must be prepaid, otherwise they will 
receive no attention from us, or be taken from 


Hares—The apartments 
of this lady, at the Winthrop House, were ar- 
rayed in exceeding good taste. The floral dress- 
ing was elegant beyond description. 


Tue Best Key—The best key ever invented 


. isa Yan-kee. As an instance, see the portrait in 


another page of young Hobbs, of this city, who 
has picked everything in John Bull land. 
Garpner.—The Gardner, vender in soaps 


generally and wit in particular, has been lather- 
ing the Bostonians. 


Boramrcat.—There are regular bo- 
tanical physicians in Boston. 


‘Celeste is playing at 
the Broadway Theatre, New York. 


The minds of the British people are just now 
stirred up by the tremendous revelations made 
by an Englishman of rank concerning the atro- 
cious persecution of political offenders by the 
Neapolitan government. The condition of these 
unfortunate men has been shown to be quite as 
deplorable as those confined in the execrable 
cells and dungeons of Venice in the olden time. 
At this Joha Bull has become mightily stirred 
up, and lo! he waxes loud in his denunciations, 
and grows very red in the face, and talks in a 
prodigious strain about “tyranny,” “ despotism,” 
“the rights of man,” ete. ete. But the miser- 
able despot of Naples need not be afraid, John 
will not trouble him. 

Did not England “ flare up ” at the time of the 
Hungarian troubles, and sympathize with the 
antagonists of Austria? but what did all its 
blustering amount to! It certainly never shows 
any action, or intention to act—while America 
not only loudly expressed her sympathy, but has 
given a home to Hungarian exiles, and has sent 
a national ship, with the stars and stripes at its 
mast head, to bring Kossuth to the land of liber- 
-ty. There is a sad discrepancy between the 
theory and practice of our friend John. In 
theory, he has ever been a liberty-loving indivi- 
‘dual; but in action, he has been the ally of 
despots. 


When the French nation, in 1796, was fighting 
single-handed against all the sovereignties of 
Europe, who assailed them merely because they 
chose to change their form of government from a 
monarchy to a republic, where was Great Brit- 
ain? Fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
despots of Austria and the Italian States against 
republican France. When Napoleon, with his 
gallant army, carried the war into Italy, he found 
British influence and British bayenets sustaining 
his enemies. Not content with protesting against 
the excesses committed by certain fanatics in 
France, in the name of liberty, Great Britain 
wared against liberty herself. For years her 
blood and treasures were poured out in this un- 
holy cause, until by the aid of her gold and 
bayonets, the despots of the continent were 
restored to their power, the Inquisition re-estab 
lished in Spain and Italy, and the basis rebuilt 
of that very system of proscription, persecution 
and cruelty, against which she is now so loudly 
erying out. 

How proudly different would have been her 
present position, how eminent her place upon the 
scroll of history, had she adopted a different 
course, had she refased to join the unholy alli- 
ance of despots, and remained merely neutral, 
instead of throwing her sword into the scale of 
tyranny. England protesting against the dun- 
geons of Naples! Her policy built those dun- 
geons ; the fruits of her policy has filled them ! 


Howarp Arnenaum.—The stock company 
at this house contains four or five actors so. mis- 
erably fitted for their business that they manage 
to spoil nearly every piece brought out here. 
The first performance of Valeria was a complete 
burlesque. Not an actor on the stage, with the 
exception of Miss Davenport, knew their part. 


. Cusa.—The English papers speculate at great 
length upon the invasion of Cuba, most of them 
in a tone which indicates the conviction that 
whatever the Yankees undertook they would do, 
and when the news of the disaster came, they 
were relieved. 


Gizason’s PrcroriaL Drawin 


a-Room CompPanton is out 
in its mew dress, and a beautiful sheet it is. In execution 
in the Union—we might say in 


any 
the oyet Aa matter is equal to if not better, 
of 


world. 
than the standing the country.— 


Dacistve—A. man attempted to stab officer 
Mehan in New York city, last week, and was 


Giaason’s DrawinG-Room ine is 


to our mind, does not exist. Tideeusete nadlante, of the 


Macro—Maeallister’s display of natural ma- 
gic, at the Boston Theatre, continues to draw 
overflowing houses. He is an exceedingly cleyer 


Mustoar.—Jenny Lind is now in Canada, 
giving concerts at Toronto. 


instantly killed by a blow on the head from the 
officer. 


THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

According to our published plan, the present 
number of the Companion would complete the 
volume, the design being to make two volumes 
each year, or one every six months; but as we 
wish to commence a volume on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1852, we shall continue the present volume 
to thattime. There being fifty-two numbers to 
the year, it gives twenty-six numbers for each 
volume, and being over four hundred pages, is 
quite enough to bind together. We have a num- 
ber of splendid improvements in preparation for 
the first of January next, at which time we shall 
bring out this paper in another entire new dress, 
and otherwise beautified, retaining the present 
style, size and shape, so as to render the volumes 
uniform for binding. 

Among the other improvements we design, is 
that of giving our subscribers the illustrations in 
the paper from electrotypes ; that is to say, we 
shall add to our extensive establishment an elec 
trotype foundry, and the engravings will go 
through this process before printing. This gives 
a copper face to obtain the impression from, and 
will render our cuts as fine as copper-plate print- 
ing. It is an improvement that our readers will 
appreciate at once, when they see it adopted in 
the paper, and though it involves the outlay of 
thousands of dollars extra per annum, it is cheer- 
fully done by the proprietor, whose only object 
is to produce the most perfect work of this char- 
acter in the world. 

Our readers will remember that we reduced 
the terms of the Companion so as to afford it at 
remarkably low prices to clubs, in order to ob- 
tain a circulation of one hundred thousand. The 
plan has thus far proved eminently successful, 
and if our friends will but second our efforts, we 
shall have a regular edition of that number by 
January next. Show the paper to your friends, 
then, and induce them to club together, and ob- 


tain an ornament for the centre-table, and a 
valuable record of all that is interesting and 
worthy of note, richly illustrated, for a most 

One hundred thousand is our mark, will you 
help us to attain it ¢ 


CATHERINE HAYES. 

This prima donna’s debut in Boston was emi- 
nently successful, and her reception most enthu- 
siastic. There has not attended her that furor 
that followed in the train of Jenny Lind, but 
one contemplates her as an artist, and listens to 
her sweet performance with a most indescribable 
pleasure. With less power and compass, than 
the Swedish Nightingale, Miss Hayes has really 
more sweetness and pathos in her singing. Miss 
Lind is calculated to startle, amaze and summon 
our admiration to surrender at discretion, while 
Miss Hayes wins our hearts without one bugle 
note of capitulation being sounded, and we be- 
come willing captives before we are aware of the 
fact. There is about the same physical differ- 
ence between these two ladies as there is in their 
vocal performance. Miss Lind presents a fall, 
stout and hearty appearance, while Miss Hayes 
is of a frail but beautiful mould, possessing a 
face and bearing of most poetical delicacy. Of 
course, no true lover of music will fail to listen 
to this Swan of Erin. 


Tyrannicat.—The Countess Bianca Teleki 
has just been sentenced by one of the Austrian 
tribunals, for a political offence, to eight years’ 
imprisonment in a dungeon. Thus, neither sex, 
beauty, rank nor genius escapes the revenge of 
petty tyranny. 


A Beavrirut Ipga—Children should be 
inured as early as possible to acts of charity and 
mercy. Constantine, as soon as his son could 
write, employed his hand in signing pardons, 


_ and delighted in conveying through his mouth 


all the favors he granted. 

Boston Iron Furniture Castinc.—The 
Transcript thinks that we have manufacturers in 
Boston who equal any in the world in their 
manufacture of iron furniture and castings. 


Suz 1s Cominc.—Lola Montes and suite have 
taken passage to this country in the Humboldt 
of the 2ist of November. A Mr. Willis is said 
to be her American manager. 


Wanrten.—The curl in the “round, unvar- 


-nished tale” we have heard so much said about. 


Travzr.—We confess our little faults only to 
persuade others that we have no great ones. 


ooers, 
By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. to Miss Kitzabeth 
M Hammond. 


Goodel 


At Reading, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Arkaid T. Holden to 
Ellen Corter 


In this city, gh Jenkins, Eeq., 70; 


‘At Charlestown, Mr. Thomas Colburt, ‘33. 
fathan Fish, 91. 


At Greenfield, Miss Isabella W. Stone, 21. 


At Brattleboro’, Vt., Bryant P. 70. 

At Northfield, Vt , Rev. Josiah DD. De ba. 

At Providenee, R. I.. Rob't Wheaton, of Boston, 2. 
At Newport, R. Hunt, of &. 

At Scarborough, Me athan Tilton, 79 

At Philadelphia, Mrs. C. Corey, 


A SPLENGIG PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEELY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 


sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in al! parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be oo with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It este rinted on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful ee type of 
the | most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 

g in its hanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. lt contains fifteen hundred and pend -four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of matter and il- 
lustrations—a mammoth weekly psper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is yin with the 
fund of amusement it —, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseellany it te the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, hy to ad pare and virtue by hold- 
ing up to =e all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 


paper respected ita 
TERMS :---Invariably 

1 subscriber, four months, $1 00 
1 One year, 8 00 
2 euberiber, 
8 16 00 
16 « 28 00 


One of the this tte 


\ aa these two journals from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus a to per. 
sons who take both papers, an of 
ing reading. 

The Pictorta, Drawme-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at six cemts per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, b 

¥. GLRASON, 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
BY JOSEPE NYE. 
Farewell, sweet artist, now agein farewell ; 
Thy task is finished, fades the picture now 
Ye drew so fair o'er forest, hill and dell, 
In valley low and on the mountain’s brow. 


Ah, thou didst paint the starry, smiling flowers, 
Wreathed the rich verdure round about the earth, 
Gave beauty rare to forests, groves and bowers, 
And bid the birds renew their songs of mirth. 


But thou art gone ; on yonder hill I see, 

Where wave the branches thou didst dress so fair, 
The varied tints of autumn on each tree, 

She, melancholy artist, npw is there. 


Thy picture fades as autumn’s doth appear, 

Her earliest tints are gleaming ‘midst the trees, 
The scene has changed we lately held so dear, 

And moaneth now calm sutumn’s plaintive breeze. 


And yet she will a gorgeous seene unfold, 
The forests, touched by her unequalled hand, 
Will seem like seas of purple, red and gold, 
Spread out to grace and beautify the land. 
Lynn, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


THE TWO LITTLES. 


“ Here A. Lirriz, and there A. Lrrriz.”’—Scriprore. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


HEY happened to be twins,—the two Lit- 
al tles—and their watchful mother,—their 
father having been previously removed by death, 
gave them the names respectively of Albert and 
Alfred. They looked as much alike as two peas, 
exactly. ‘There was no telling which was which, 
whether in a crowd or out of one. Albert was 
always thought to be Alfred, and Alfred was al- 
ways taken for Albert. One might just as well 
have had the other's name as not ; or they might 
both quite as well have been named Albert as 
Alfred. 

Both had red hair, blue eyes, freckled faces, 
and short, stumpy figures. Both were equally 
devoted and persevering in their attentions to 
young ladies, and yet both had become inveter- 
ate bachelors. Both “kept store,” and both 
loved money. In these respects, at least, they 
were hugely alike. 

But for all their similarity in so many points, 
they were totally unable to agree between them- 
selves. They quarrelled as savagely as two dogs 
about a ragged bone. Years before the date of 
our story, they had a violent falling out with 
each other, and the feud had been carefully and 
bitterly kept alive by them both. There was no 
particular in which they did not entertain the 
most sleepless jealousy of each other,—whether 
in matters of business, or matters of love. 

Their places of business happened, too, to be 
upon opposite sides of the street. Alfred put 
his sign out, lettered “A. Lirriz, Grocery 
axp Proviston Srore,” and Albert likewise 
put out his sign, lettered in precisely the same 
style. So that, if Alfred thought, by any hocus- 
pocus of fortune to cut deeply into the pockets 
and possessions of his customers, Albert was de- 


, termined to avail himself of the same apparent 


chances,—at least, so far as the lettering of his 
sign had anything to do with it. Opposition 
and jealousy seemed to have been carried to 
their utmost limit, and that, too, between two 
persons who were brothers,—and twins, at that. 

Mr. Alfred Little was, f. some mysterious 
way, smitten with the charms of Miss Seraphina 
Ruggs,—a youthful lady of some thirty sum- 
mers, or hard thereupon, and an earnest candi- 
date for matrimony, too. She was possessed of 
a little of wealth, as well as the hand that women 
ordinarily give away to their persevering suitors. 
Perhaps this had its influence with Mr. Alfred 
Little. Very likely it did. 

No sooner had Mr. Albert Little seen for him- 
self how his brother was going, than he made up 
his determination to cheat him of his prize. He 
resolved at once to make himself acquainted 
with Miss Seraphina Ruggs, and beat his brother 
at his own game. In nothing did he glory so 
much as in this. His attentions to the lady were 
set on foot much more by the feeling of rivalry 
he entertained toward his brother, than by any 
real feeling of affection for the fair lady in the 
case. 

If, therefore, Mr. Alfred Little went to pass 
an evening with Miss Ruggs, Mr. Albert Little 
‘was sure to pass the very next one in her com- 
pany. All the time, Seraphina thought she had 
but one admirer,—and he, Alfred. As yet, how- 


ever, she did not know the Christian name of 
her visitor. So that when Mr. Alfred Little call- 
ed on her, he invariably received the credit of 
two calls in immediate succession. It may well 
be imagined, then, that Miss Ruggs soon became 
impressed with the attention she was so deeply 
delighted to receive. 

“ Miss Seraphina,” remarked Mr. Alfred Lit- 
tle, one evening, after having stayed in her com- 
pany considerably longer than usual, “Miss 
Seraphina, I wish to whisper a secret to you.” 

“La! What is it, Mr. Little ?” asked she, her 
maiden heart bumping loudly against her stiff 
corsage, just as if she were too innocent and ig- 
norant a young miss to suspect what the purport 
of his communication could be. 

“It’s on a serious subject, Miss Seraphina,” 
replied he, fetching a sigh, apparently, from the 
bottoms of his boots. 

“Serious? La, Mr. Little! What is it now?” 
said she. 

“Tam in love, Miss Seraphina,” said he, re- 
signedly, as if he had heroically given himself 
up to his fate. 

“In love ?” screamed she, of course inwardly 
delighted with the discovery of such a symptom 
on the part of Mr. Little. 

“ Yes, and who do you think it’s with?” he 
asked. 

“Tm sure, I can’t tell! Who is it, pray? 
Who is it, Mr. Little 2” 

“Couldn’t you guess, Miss Seraphina ?” in- 
quired he, one eye reviving a trifle from its fishy 
expression. 

“ Me guess!” exclaimed she; “how could J 
guess, I should like to know? Who is it, Mr. 
Little ?” 

“Tl tell you, Miss Seraphina,” said he. 

“ Do, Mr. Little !” replied she, her saffron col- 
ored face glowing like a sea-coal fire under full 
headway, 

“It’s your own sweet self!” said he, rising 
from his seat opposite her, and throwing himself 
into a strange attitude at her feet. 

“La! Mr.Little!” said she, averting her head 
partially. “Don’t squat down there, now! If 
anybody should come in! Just think of it!” 

“Tl never get up, Seraphina, until you will 
say whether your hand is mine!” exclaimed he, 
with a lover's true fervor. 

“ Well, do get up! You may have my hand, 
if you'll but get up !” 

“ And your heart ? is that, can that be mine, 
Seraphina?” he exclaimed, lifting both hands 
supplicatingly towards her. 

“Yes, it’s all yours!” replied she, hastily. 
“Now get up! Be quick about it! I wouldn’t 
have any one catch you in that case, for a five 
dollar piece !” 

“T am happy!” exclaimed Mr. Alfred Little, 
resuming his seat, and venturing to regard with 
acertain degree of tenderness, hitherto unknown 
to him, the person of his betrothed Seraphina. 

“Tam happy!” said he, aloud, when he left 
the house of his fair, that night, and hurried 
back to his bachelor quarters. 

Punctually, on the very next night, Mr. Al- 
bert Little was at the house of his Seraphina. 
As fortune—geod or bad—would have it, he of- 
fered himself to Miss Ruggs, and she, thinking 
it was but the evidence of the redoubled fervor 
of Mr. Alfred Little, quickly accepted, his suit 
and bestowed on him her hand. She knew, as 
yet, but one Little,—and he was named in her 
heart nothing but Mr. A. Little. She cared not, 
to “go behind the record,” as the lawyers say, 
and institute any inquiries farther. She was 
now morally certain that from a Ruggs she 
should soon become a Little, and at that point 
of the investigation her timid, feminine heart 
rested satisfied. Mr. Alfred Little had never 
opened his head to her concerning Mr. Albert 
Little, nor did the innocent maiden dream that 
two such men existed. She knew no one 
but him who was accepted by her on the one 
night, and him who was likewise accepted by her 
on the night subsequent. They were both one 
and the same Little to her,—each of them Mr. 
A. Little. 

Between her and Mr. Alfred Little it was, one 
evening, arranged that the wedding should be 
celebrated on an evening six weeks hence. 
When, too, Mr. Albert Little called on the next 
evening, as he did, the same arrangement was 
likewise entered upon in his presence, and with 
his consent. Alfred was entirely ignorant that 
Albert ever called on his betrothed, and Albert 
was likewise quite as ignorant that Alfred had 
been accepted by her as her future husband. 
With this mutual understanding, the day fixed 


upon for the marriage festivities came rapidly 
round. 


«The guests—what few were invited on the oc- 


casion—were all assembled, on the evening of 


the marriage ceremony, and nothing was want- 
ing but the presence of the bride and groom. 
In another room, however, quite another scene 
was 

Mr. Albert Little was standing up by the side 
of his intended bride, when Mr. Alfred Little 
entered the apartment. The latter had never 
before mistrusted that the former visited Miss 
Ruggs at all. 

“ How is this!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
entered the room, and with his own astonished 
eyes saw his hated brother standing by the side 
of his promised wife. 

“What are you here for *” roughly replied Mr. 
Albert Little. 

“ Why—why,” ejaculated the terror-stricken 
Seraphina, gazing fearfully from the face and 
form of one to the other. 

“ This is my bride!” cried out Alfred. 

“ She’s mine!” cried Albert, fully as loud. 

“Say, Seraphina!” said Alfred, “have you 
not promised to marry me ?” 

She was about responding in a decided affir 
mative, when Albert broke forth with— 

“ And didn’t you promise to marry me ?” 

The poor maiden continued looking fearfully, 
first at the one, and then at the other. 

She was quite certain that she had plighted 
her yearning affections to Alfred, and quite as 
certain that she had likewise plighted them to 
Albert. She knew not to which of them she 
had first given up her heart; indeed, she never 
knew, poor, deluded soul! that she had ever giv- 
en it away to but one of them! She never knew 
that there was but one Little, and he—Mr. A. 
Little! An Albert, or an Alfred, she never 
knew ! 

The matter was never settled. The ceremony 
was stopped just where it was; Albert swearing 
to prosecute, if she broke her engagement with 
him,—and Alfred swearing just as positively the 
other way. She did not deny having promised 
her hand to both of them; and as they could 
never effect any compromise between themselves 
in the matter, Miss Seraphina continues a maid 
until this day! But she has her revenge; she 
has sworn, in turn, if either Albert or Alfred 
marry, to have them mulcted in heavy damages. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
A SONG OF AUTUMN. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


O, say not *tis sad when the wild wind blows, 
And scatters with madness the flowers ; 

There are other delights that their absence shows 
To gladden our cold wintry hours. 


Though the rushing breeze hath a sound so drear 
When the loud roaring billows foam, 

It is music and joy to the mariner’s ear, 
As he neareth his fireside home. 


The blossoms of spring-time that fall at our feet, 
Are quickly replaced by their fruit, 

While our windows may shelter the flowers more sweet, 
When beaten by storms from without. 


Then welcome the season that is wont to restore 
The fond ones who are destined to roam, 

And robs the gay earth of the bright robe it wore, 
To cheer and adorn our “ sweet home.” 

Melrose, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


The next best thing to a very joke, is a 
very bad joke; the next best thing to a very 

argument is a very bad one. 

Few trains of logic, however ingenious and 
fine, have given me so much pleasure—and a 
~_ argument is, among dainties, one of the 

intiest—few, very few, have so much pure 
truth in them, as the exclamation, “ How 
it was of God to put Sunday at one.end of the 
week! for if He had put it in the rom 
would have made a broken week of it.” The 
feeling here is so true and strong, as to over- 
power all perception of the rugged way along 
which it carries us. It gains its point; and that 
is all it cares for. It knows nothing of doubt 
or faintheartedness, but goes to work much like 
sailors; everybody, who does not know them, 
swears they must fall; yet they are sure to suc- 

Guesses at Truth. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
THE SUMMER IS GONE. 
BY D. AUSTEN. 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MISS A. EDWARDS. 


The summer is gone, and every flower 
That wooed their beauties to the sun, 
Have bloomed their brief but lovely hour, 
Have shed their fragrance and are gone. 


The summer is gone, and many a hope 
That budded with the early spring, 

Has seen its blossoms brightly ope, 
To wither like a blighted thing. 


The summer is gone, and many an eye 

That brightly shone, with grief is clouded ; 
And hearts that loved us withered lie, 

In the cold arms of death enshrouded. 


The summer is gone, but soon again 
Shall breathe upon the air 

The enamored flower, and paint the glen, 
But those we loved will not be there. 


They with the summer have passed away, 
They, like the flowers, have been stricken down ; 
But they now bloom in heaven, never more to decay, 
And never again by autumn be blown. 
Uniontown, Pa., Oct., 1851. 


™ 


CHINESE FUNERAL. 


A novel and interesting spectacle was pre- 
sented in our streets yesterday afternoon. Bae 
of the numerous’ Chinamen in our city had, it 
seems, departed this life, and most of his coun- 
trymen in the city attended his remains to the 
_— The procession was very long, reaching 

m the Chinese house, at the head of Sacra- 
mento street, to the El Dorado. The men were 
uniformly dressed in black, and wore on their 
arms pieces of white cloth—the insignia of the 
mourner in China. Their faces presented their 
usual intellectual appearance, and the efforts of 
many of them to navigate in miners’ boots were 
rather calculated to impair the solemnity of the 
scene. After the hearse, which headed the pro- 
cession, came a cart; but whether this was the 
result of accident or design, we were unable to 
learn—certainly, they followed it with the great- 
est gravity. Behind the cart came Norman As- 
sing, mounted on a splendid charger, looking as 
though he would like to attend a funeral every 
day of the week. After him came the main 
body, two by two, their pig-tails well dressed and 
reaching nearly to the ground. The procession 
wound up with a number of Celestials on horse- 
back, each of whom seemed to entertain a pro- 
per respect for, and dread of, the beast he be- 
strode. After passing through severalstreets, 
they took their way to the cemetery, where the 
departed brother was deposited in his last home 
with appropriate national ceremonies. 

San Francisco Dispatch. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Cempanion.] 
FLOWERS, 


BY CHARLOTTE ALLEN. 


There are wise teachings in the flowers, 
If we would read them right; 
As their silent eloquence doth tell 
Of loveliness and blight. 
We see a lesson in their birth, 
And in their pale decay ; 
And read upon their little page, 
That we must pass away. 


As each fair flower that leaves its stem, 
Its seeds let fall on earth, 

To vegetate a coming spring, 
And hail another birth. 

So, when we quit this mundane sphere, 
May good to others done, 

Like flower-seeds, in memory’s vase, 
Still live when we are gone. 

Plymouth, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


+ > 
+ 


CHAUCER AND SHAKSPEARE,. 


I take unceasing delight in Chaucer. His 
manly cheerfulness is especially delicious to me 
in my old age. How exquisitely tender he is, 
and yet how perfectly free from the least touch 
of sickly, melancholy or morbid drooping! The 
wneeder of the poet with the subjects of his 

hakspeare 


poetry is particularly remarkable in S 
and Chaucer; but what the first effects by a 
strong act of imagination and mental metamor- 
hosis, the last does without any éffort, merely 
the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature. 
iow well we seem to know Chaucer! How ab- 


solutely nothing do we know of 


MENTAL TRAINING, 
Train the understanding. Take care that the 


mind has a stout and straight stem. Leave the 
flowers of wit and fancy to come of themselves. 


make them grow. You 
can only engraft them, by graftin which 
will produce them. peed . 

other rule of good gardening may also be 
applied with advantage to the mind. Thin your 
fruit in spring, that the tree may not be exhaust- 
ed, and some of it may eome to perfection. 

Guesses at Truth. 


| 
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GOOD AND BAD ARGUMENTS. 
| 
| 
A GEM. 
There’s not heath, however rude, 
To brighten up its = 
And scent tke evening hour. 
4 ‘ 
iy There’s not a heart, however cast (] 
' By grief and sorrow 
) i To love and call ite own. \ 


iff 


) 


NS 
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BLOOMERISM AT BAFFIN’S BAY. 
The Aretic Expedition has brought home a 
number of curiosities, one of which is the dress 
of a married lady, a kind of Baffin’s Bay speci- 
men of Bloomerism, composed of a pair of 
short seal-skin pants, fur outside, extending 
nearly to the knee joint, where it meets the legs 
of the boots, made of the same material, or of 
Geer-skin. The upper part of the person is 
covered with a “Jumper,” or a kind of sack, 
with a hood for the head, and sleeves, made 
whole, with the exception of a place for the face 
and arms. This also is made of seal-skin or 
deer-skin, and in the warmer weather is covered 
with ‘a fancy colored cotton cloth sack. In the 
coldest and wet weather the cloth sack is re- 
moved and a seal-skin covering, without fur, 
placed in its stead. This composes their whole 
dress. The dress of an unmarried lady is dis- 
tinguished by a broad band, made of fancy fig- 
ured webbing, about two and a half inches wide, 
sewed on each side of the front of their pants, 
extending nearly the whole length of them. 


—_—¢ 


To Conrrisutors.—We are constantly re- 
ceiving poems of much merit that we'are forced 
to decline on account of their length. Persons 
favoring us with poetic contributions will please 
remember that we cannot give them place in the 
Companion unless they are brief, as it otherwise 
interferes with our purpose of furnishing, in these 
pages, the greatest possible variety of interesting 
and valuable reading matter. 


ReMARKABLE Disratcu.—An extraordinary 
instance of activity was displayed, lately, in the 
manufactory of Mme. Veuve Phillippart-Moulin, 
at Tournai. A sheep was sheared, and the wool 
washed, carded, spun, dyed and manufactured 
into stockings, socks, mittens, &c., between five 
o’clock in the morning and half-past two in the 
afternoon, at which hour the articles were sent to 
the provincial exhibition, at Mons. 


Boomers 1n Paris.—A crowd was collected, 
in Paris, a short time since, around some pedes- 
trian, through which it was impossible to pierce. 
The rumor was that a young lady, dressed in the 
new American fashion, had excited the curiosity 
of the fair sex, and that there was a unanimous 
vote in favor of the new attire, which may, there- 
forg, be expected to be brought into fashion, and 
to make the European tour. 


Narvurat Cosmetios.—A modern writer says : 
“Tf ladies would eat meat but once a day, pickles 
once a week, and sweetmeats but once a year— 
if they would take a cold bath every night and 
morning, and walk five miles a day, they would 
have no need of cosmetics to make them lovely 
and beautiful.” 


Contact with Evi1t.—The curious student 
of human nature should be very careful whilst 
observing vice as it is exhibited in others, that 
he does not himself come too near the influence 
of its deleterious sphere, and thus suffer his moral 
vision to be obscured by the murky vapors that 
envelop it. 


Union Frorrver.—A public meeting, held at 
Blanton’s Cross Roads, 8. C., recently, resolved, 
181 to none, that the separate secession of South 
Carolina from this Union is a disastrous policy, 
and to be resisted by all peaceable measures. 


Back Noumsers.—Any or all of the back 
numbers of the Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion may be had at our office, and at all the 
periodical depots throughout the United States 
at siz cents per copy. 


Srrance Bustness.—In Rock Creek, Ind., 
Mrs. Drusilla Owen was holden, in the sum of 
three hundred dollars, for an attempt to pour melt- 
ed lead in her husband’s ear while he slept. He 
woke tp just in season to save himself. 


correspondent of the Green- 
field Courier says he recently called on the Pres- 
ident of a bank of ariver. He insists that he 
has the “ handle of the cup of affliction,” and the 
cover of a “box on the ear.” 


Dusrnovan-—-Mary Blane took fire at the 
wharf, St. Louis, lately, and “was burnt to the 
water's edge.” Mary was a steamboat. 


A Hixr.—Don'’t rely too much on the torches 
of others ; light one of your own. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

Preserving peaches sold in New York, on Sat- 
urday, at $10 per basket! 

The good people of Manchester, N. H., are 
experiencing a revival of religion. ; 

Another “bird of ” has been found ; 
Anna Thillon is called “the thrush of Albion.” 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, the well-known author- 
ess, has returned from her European tour. 

Mrs. Warner, from London, is —_ @ great 
sensation at Burton’s Theatre, New York. 

Madame Anna Bishop has returned to New 
York from a successful tour in the West. 

The potato rot is said to. beyery general and 
fatal in many parts of Connécticut. 

The receipts of the late Mechanics’ Exhibition 
at Providence, amount to $5000. 

Samuel Stackhouse is holden at Doylestown, 
Pa., for chopping down three telegraph poles, 
and cutting the wires. 

Mr. Cass, while travelling in Italy recently 
discovered and purchased an original portrait of 
Columbus. 

Hon. Frederick Whittlesey, Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, died at Rochester, 19th ult., 
of typhus fever. 

The supply of guano is nearly exhausted at 
Ichaboe a other famous deposits on the coast 
of Africa. 

Mr. Braham, who accompanies Miss Cather- 
ine Hayes, is son of the celebrated tenor, and 
brother to the Countess of Waldegrave. 

The Odd Fellows of Portland have contribut- 
ed during the past year $2297 for benevolent 
purposes. 

Patrick Kenrick, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed by the pope to the vacant archbishop- 
ric of Baltimore. 

A convention, to take measures for the im- 

rovement of the rapids of the rae is to 
| held at Burlington, Iowa, this month. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Barre, has accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the new asylum for 
idiots, to be established at Albany. 

The amount of lead produced by the mines of 
Lafayette County, Wisconsin, last year, was 
7,855,000 Ibs., valued at $306,000. 

The New York Canal “gin eaut” recently, in 
two places, a short distance above Schenectady. 
No boats could pass during the day. 

A tournament came off at Faquier Springs, 
Va., a few days ago. The display of horseman- 
ship is highly commended in the southern papers. 

A floating bridge has been completed across 


Lake Champlain, over which the entire train of 


cars recently passed in safety. 


The New Orleans papers announce the death 
of Mr. John Sifflet, aged 78 years, who served 
under Gen. Jackson at the battle of New Orleans. 

Col. Benton has taken up his residence at 
Washington city for the fall and winter, and is 
engaged upon his book—Thirty Years’ Observa- 
tions as a Senator. 

Miss Emily Huntoon, adopted daughter of 
Thos. Kimball, has eloped from Hallowell, Me., 
with John Dealy, who worked at the carriage 
painting business with Mr. Kimball. 

On the third ult., a severe shock of an earth- 
gas was felt on Bear River, about one hun- 

miles this side of Salt Lake. It lasted fifteen 
or twenty seconds. 

The Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is now 
owned by the children of the late . Jesup 
and the children of the late Col. Crogan, who 
received it as a bequest from a wealthy relative. 

A sprinkling apparatus has been applied to 
the trains on the Hudson River Railroad, mak- 
ing the travel much more pleasant than before ; 
and also, it is said, augmenting the speed. 

The Charity Hospital at New Orleans exhib- 
its a better state of health than is usual at this 
season of the year. There are now 850 patients 
in the establishment. The city is very healthy. 

William Farrington, aged 33, in the employ 
of Joshua R. Newhall, committed suicide at 
Newburyport on Monday by 
a tree, while suffering under delirium tremens. 

Thirty-two steamboats have been built at 
Pittsburg, Pa., the present season, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 5,255 tons. There are be- 
sides twenty-four steamers now building. 

Saltpetre is brought from Bengal; the earth 
from which it is obtained is a kind of marl found 
on the sides of hills exposed to the northern and 
eastern winds, and never in any other situation. 

The London Times propounds a scheme of 
communication betweer London and Calcutta 


in seven days, without stoppages. The plan is 
by railway across Europe and through the valley 
of the Euphrates. 


An exch says a couple of short 
dresses made in the streets the 
day before. One came six inches below the 
knee (estimated) of the wearer, and the other 
about the same distance below the neck. 

The Constitution has been taken out of the 
Dry Dock, at the Navy. Yard, Brooklyn, and 
the frigate Macedonian taken in. She is to be 
razeed into a corvette of two decks, to carry 
twenty eighty-four pounders on her main deck. 

A to fer by 
Society, in New , to Henry = 
Lieutenant DeHaven, and his associate officers 
of the ships Advance and Rescue, recently re- 
turned from the Arctic Expedition. 


hanging himself to 


Macellany. 


Haynau, “the hyena of Prussia,” has settled 
down on an estate in Hungary. 

Mr. Mayhew estimates that £125,000 is spent 
yearly for oysters in the streets of London. 

An iron founder at Glasgow has ted 
ridged and furrowed cast iron plates eo 
ments. 

i and deaths are rarely, if ever pub- 
lished in Italy, unless the parties concerned be 
of noble or royal birth. 

The Austrian commandant at Imolee, Italy, 
has forbidden the women to “ wear red or blue ri 
bon on their hats, or any other sign of anarchy.” 

A 1000 ton is to be built and stationed 
on the Seine, at Neuilly, as a model-ship for the 
naval school recently established there. 

Hong is the Chinese name for an European 
factory. The Hong merchants reside at Canton. 
and are responsible for the conduct of the Euro- 
peans with whom they deal. 

Some of the miraculous darkness that over- 
spread the land of Egypt, contained in a phial, 
is shown to travellers at a celebrated cathedral 
on the continent. 

The receipts of the London and North West- 
ern last week reached the enormous amount of 
£70,000, and the increase on the corresponding 
week of last year is close on £17,000. 

The — of carabineers who, in 1749, 
arrested Ugo Bassi (the priest who acted as 
chaplain to Garibaldi’s troops, and was shot by 
the Austrians), has been assassinated at Ca- 
marcchio. 

Paris and London vie with each other in ex- 
traordinary attractions. Paris possesses a com- 
pany of Chinese comedians who perform in 
their native tongue, whilst London patronizes 
an Indian Dramatic Company. 

The Florence paper, the Constitutionel of the 
12th, states that Mr. Temple, the English min- 
ister at a, had been suddenly summoned 
to London by the Foreign office, on matters of 
importance. 

Since the America’s triumphs, yacht property 
is said to have fallen in England 50 per cent.,— 
every yacht proprietor who can afford it, being 
desirous of building a new one on the principle 
of the Yankee schooner. 

The agricultural — of Ireland this year 
will exceed those of the last year by £15,000,000. 
Farm laborers are becoming scarce, and wages 
in the south part of the country have gone up to 
7 and 9s per week with board. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Love and lordship hate companions. 

—He denies himself who asks what it is im- 
possible to grant. 

——Masters are generally the greatest ser- 
vants in the house. 

——Injurious reports are no man’s lies, but 
all men’s carelessness. 

——The best part of beauty is that which a 
picture cannot express. 

——Be not the fourth friend of him, who had 
three before and lost them. 

——He who gives himself airs of importance, 
exhibits the entials of impotence. 

--—He who is not elated when he is praised, 
or dejected when treated with disrespect, is a 
wise man. 

——The more self is indulged, the more it 
-demands, and, therefore, of all men, the selfish 
are the most discontented. 

——Some there are who gaze intently into the 
well of truth, but only in hopes of seeing their 
own image reflected in it. 

——tTime is an old novelist, who takes pleas- 
ure in printing his tales on our countenance. 
He writes the first ters with a swan’s down, 
and graves the last with a steel pen. 

—aA many people act like an “inde- 
pendent press,” which always chimes with their 
own opinions; but a truly honest press must 
differ from somebody. 

——Occupation cures one half of life’s troubles, 
and mitigates the remainder. A manacled slave 
working at the eys is happier than a self- 
manacled slave without employment. 

——Nelson said that the “ politics of courts 
are so mean, that private people would be asham- 
ed to act in the same way ; all is trick and finesse, 
to which the common cause is sacrificed.” 

——God is the light which, though never seen 
itself, yet makes visible everything else, and 
clothes itself in colors. Not thine eye experi- 
ences its ray, but thy heart its warmth. 

——Locke says, every sect as far as reason 
will help them, gladly use it ; when it fails them, 
they cry out it is a matter of faith, and above 
reason. 

——Never undress before bed-time. 
In other words, don’t will away the propérty you 
own in this world, till you are about taking up 
your residence in the next. Dautiful children 
are made by hope, not by possession. 

——Nothing is more delightful than to feel a 
new passion rising, when the flame that burned 
before is not yet quite extinguished. Thus, at 
the hour of sunset, we behold with pleasure the 
orb of night ascending on the opposite side of 
the horizon. 


Joket’s 


Extreme Delicacy of Taste—An earthquake 
has refused to swallow the King of Naples! 


If Chaucer was the father of English poetry, 
was Chaucer’s sister 's aunt ? 

An Irishman in Philadelphia has discontinued 
his newspaper because he never received it. 

November and Deeember are called, by the 
Boston Post, the “ embers” of the dying year. 

It is generally conceded, now-a-days, that tin 
makes the very best of belle metal. 

What plant given by a lady to her suitor 
would express “leave of absence?” Say go, 
(Sago.) 

Who was the first whaler? Jonah; he went 
deep into the business, but finally “burst up,” 
and left it in disgust. 

Flour is an article well enough in its sphere, 
but we deprecate tlie rubbing of it on ladies’ 
faces. 

“Tl pay your bill on sight,” as the blind man 
said to a doctor who had in vain attempted to 
cure him of his blindness. 

Why is a cannon ball on a level plain like a 
lump of baker’s dough? Because when fired it 
generally ends in a roll. 

A man in Monson, upwards of seventy-five 
years of age, has a third set of front teeth grow- 
ing. Some gum about that. 

A live lobster is a perfect puzzle, which can 
only be red, “inwardly digested,” and fully 
solved, after its death. 

Punch asserts that after all “ Britannia Rules 
the Waves,” for in the recent yacht races, the 
American clipper ran away from the British 
fleet ! 

A western jury, holding an inquest over a man 
who died in prison, returned the following queer 
verdict : “ The way of the transgressor is ; 
and he died from natural causes.” 

“ Father,” said a roguish boy, “I hope you 
wont buy any more gunpowder tea for mother.” 
“Why not?” “ Because every time she drinks 
it she blows me up.” 


The Boston Post apologizes for having as- 
signed to the infant princess of Spain only 25 
names, when in fact she received 26. So no war 
will grow out of that. 

It is said of the French ladies, that their fond- 
ness for effect runs to such excess, that widows, 
who have lost their husbands, practise attitudes 
of despair before a looking-glass. 


A friend of ours says, that he has been with- 
out money so long, that his head aches “ ready 
to split,” when he tries to recollect how a silver 
dollar looks. He says the notion that “we live 
in a world of change” is a great fallacy. 


The Pathfinder thinks that Mr. Daniel Ayer, 
of Lowell, is bound to become a million Ayer; 
and Mrs. Partington says, in the Carpet Bag, 
that Com. Stockton’s great gun was called the 
“Peacemaker,” because it tore people all to 
pieces. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNG, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literalure, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and origina prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fuiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be uns b 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest ible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished ana per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of 
other weekly paper in the Union. “— 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, 

“ “ 
“ 


One of the Frag oF ovr Union, and 
aed the DRawine-Room Companiox 

(> Invariably in advance. 

No further deduction made from the above terms. 

Though these two 
establishment, still not one line will 
been published in the other, thus to 
sons who take both papers, an 
esting reading. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents 
on the above terms. 

*," Al orders should be POST P. to the 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at the newspaper 
inthe United States, and 0f carry a 

cents per 


single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Bostor, 
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GLEAGON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

h we had a very hot journey from Baf- 
falo to New York, yet we had the advantage, for 
a considerable part of the way, of going thro’ 
charmingly shadowy forests. Railroads in 
United States are not like railroads in other 
countries, for they fly, plunging through the deep. 
um ous recesses of these vasty, widely- 
spreading woods, whose _—e verdure-load- 
ed bougns, go arching and, branching about the 
“ears” in directions, shedding a deep, deli- 
cious, intensely-green light around, which bathes 
everything and everybody in a sea of molten 
emerald, and is excessively refreshing to the 


passengers’ eyes, theugh eminently unbecoming . 


to the said passengers’ complexions ; for they all 
look there exactly as if they were playing at 
“gnap dragon,” and the very ruddiest, and most 
rubicund turn to a sort of livid, ghastly, plague- 
struck looking green ; but this may serve to give 
you an idea, peradventure (and, I assure you, 
not an e erated one), of the cool, and ver- 
dant, and deeply-tinted reflections from these 
overshadowing masses of forests —Lady Wortley. 


THE MISERIES OF MEN. 

Were we to strip our sufferings of ‘all the 
wations which our over-busy imaginations 
heap upon them, of all that our impatience and 
willingness embitters in them, of all that a mor- 
bid craving for sympathy induces us to display 
to others, they would shrink to less than half 
their bulk, and what remained would be com- 

paratively easy to support.— Guesses at Truth. 


SCHUNCK. 
THE FAMUUS ROCKING STONE, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


EARNEST PEOPLE SUCCESSFUL. 

A thorough fitness for any end implies the 
means. Where there is a will, there is a way. 
A real passion, an entire devotion to any object, 
always succeeds. The strong sympathy with 
what we wish and imagine, realizes it, dissipates 
all obstacles, and removes all scruples. The 
disappointed lover may complain as much as he 

leases. He was himself to blame. He a 

alf-witted, wishy-washy fellow. His love maft 
be as great as he makes it out; but it was not 
his ruling passion. His fear, his pride, his van- 
ity was greater. Let any one’s whole soul be 
steeped in this passion, let him think and care 
for nothing else, let nothing divert, cool or ifitim- 
idate him, let the ideal feeling become an aemual 
one, and take possession of his whole faculties, 
looks and manner, let the same voluptuous hopes 
and wishes govern his actions in the presence of 
his mistress that haunt his fancy in her absence, 
and I will answer for his suceess. But I will 
not answer for the success of “a dish of skimmed 
milk,” in such a case.—Hazlitt, 


STYLE. 

A close reasoner and a good writer in general 
may be known by his pertinent use of connec- 
tives. Read that page of Johnson; you cannot 
alter one conjunction without spoiling the sense. 
It is a linked strain throughout. In your mod- 
ern books, for the most part, the sentences in a 
page have the same connection with each other 
that marbles have in a bag; they touch without 
adhering.— Coleridge. 


HULL OF THE STEAMER &§. 8. LEWIS. 
Our artist has sketched for us below, this new 
propeller, the pioneer of the Boston and Liver- 
pool line by the house of Harnden & Co., of this 
city. The 8. S. Lewis was taken into the 
Charlestown Dry Dock a few days before sail- 
ing, and was thoroughly coppered ; and it was 
during this process that our artist has sketched 
her. The principal excellence of the picture 
lies in the representation of the propelling power 
of this style of vessel. ‘Very few persons know 
anything in reality about this mode of action; 
the paddle wheel is plain enough to all, but a 
power that operates beneath the surface and un- 


der the ship becomes, in no small degree, a mys- 
tery; and comparatively few have ever seen ex- 
posed the screw propelling principle. It will be 
observed that the propelling power of the 8. 8. 
Lewis as represented herewith is protected from 
contact with any object that does not first impede 
the progress of the ship herself, and works in a 
snug and safe position. But this power is only 
an auxiliary force after all, as the ship is fully 
rigged as a sailing craft and could make good 
voyages with this power alone. She is now 
probably in Liverpool, but as to the time she 
made and how far her accomplishment equalled 
the expectations of her builders we cannot say. 


A PERSONAL CONFESSION. 


There is a feebleness and a languor in my na- 
ture. My mind and body both partake of this 
weakness. By my physical constitution, I am 
but an ordinary man. The times alone have 
destined me to fame; and even these have not 
been able to give me much. When I look in 
the glass, my eye, my forehead, my brow, my 
cheeks, my lips, all betray this relaxation. Yet 
some great events, some cutting expressions, 
some mean hypocrisies, have, at times, thrown 
this assemb! of sloth, sleep, and littleness, 
into a rage a little like alion. Yet it is not like 
the lion ; there is extravagance and distraction 
in it that still betray the same weakness, and 
make me feel that I am still but a man.—John 


JOHN LEWIS'S ANIMALS. 


Rubens, Rembrandt, Snyders, Tintoret, and 
Titian, have all, in various ways, drawn wild 
beasts magnificently ; but they have in some sort 
hu i or demonized them, making them 
either ravenous fiends or educated beasts, that 
would draw cars and had respect for hermits, 
The sullen isolation of the brutal nature; the 
dignity and quietness of the mighty limbs; the 

mountainous power, mingled with grace as of 
a flowing stream ; the stealthy restraint of strength 
and wrath in every soundless motion of the gigantic 
frame; all this seems never to have been seen, 
much less drawn, until Lewis drew and himself 
engraved a series of animal subjects, now many 
ears ago, where he delin traits actually 
inherent in the brute—Ruskin. 
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STEAMER 8. 8. LEWIS IN THE DRY DOCK, CHARLESTOWN. 
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